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Tennessee 


a 


BUFORD ELLINGTON 


Governor of Tennessee 


2 


HE PEOPLE of the Volunteer State are in 

deed proud of our Johnson City residents 
and their credit organizations for being singled 
out for recognition in The Creprr Wor tp. 

Johnson City lies in the eastern third of the 
state, the mountainous home of the fabled hill 
billy. Its people originally derived from the 
earliest settlers of our nation, and they retain 
the qualities which made America and Ten 
nessee great. They are independent, thrifty and 
industrious. 

For many years a belief has persisted in 
some parts of the country that these hillbillies 
excelled in only two things: growing corn and 
distilling it. This is not true. Employers have 
known for years they can do anything; in fact, 
they have hired great numbers of them in the 
past. We are now embarked on a program to 
show that our people can perform their skills 
even better at home than elsewere. 

This is the motivation behind our accelerated 
program of industrial development. It is not 
designed to lure industries from other 
of our nation; 


areas 
it is designed to assure Ten 
nessee of its share of the branch plants, dis 
tribution centers and other facilities necessary 
for American industry to develop one of the 
fastest growing markets in the country, the 
Southeast. 
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Uclunteer State 


As businessmen particularly concerned with 
credit, I believe the readers of The Crepit 
Wortp will be interested to know that more 
than $150,000,000 was invested in Tennessee 
during the first six months of 1959, either in 
new operations or in expansions of existing 
ones. A great amount of this has been invested 
in the Johnson City area, which I consider a 
tribute to the people of East Tennessee. 

Despite the growing emphasis on an indus 
trial economy, however, East Tennessee still 
is blessed with some of the most beautiful scen 
ery in America. I defy anyone to visit the 
Great Smoky Mountains, especially in the 
spring or fall, and then to say that it is not 
truly one of the most beautiful sights he has 
ever seen. The other sections of the state, the 
fertile, rolling hills of Middle Tennessee and 
the open vistas of the Mississippi Delta in West 
Tennessee, have their own attractions for the 
visitor. 

If you have never visited Tennessee, I urge 
you to do so. You will not only have an oppor- 
tunity to see wonderful scenery and enjoy 
glorious vacation, you will receive a warm wel 
come. If you have visited the Volunteer State 
before, I know that we can count on having 
you with us again soon. 





Johnson City, Tennessee 


“Gateway to the Appalachians” 


OHNSON CITY, Tennessee is lo- 

cated in the far upper east cor 
ner of Tennessee almost on the Vir- 
ginia-North Carolina lines, approx- 
imately 1,700 feet above sea level, 
and high in the beautiful Appala- 
chian Mountains. 

It is a city of some 45,000 people, 
with approximately 300,000 people 
making their home within a 35-mile 
radius of the tri-city area of Kings- 
port, Bristol and Johnson City. This 
section of Tennessee is one of the 
fastest growing areas of the state, 
and Johnson City is considered the 
geographic capital of the Upper East 
Tennessee section. 

Johnson City is the home of three 
colleges, one of them being the sec- 
and largest in the state, the East 
Tennessee State College. 

It is a medical center of growing 
importance, serving the surround- 


ing five-state area with the most 
modern medical facilities. It is the 
home of one of the leading eye clin- 
ics in the country, as well as the 
third largest Veterans Administra- 
tion Center in the United States, 
Mountain Home. 

Johnson City is a retail center 
of growing importance, and during 
recent years there has been consid- 
erable new industry come to John- 
son City, as well as the surrounding 
tri-city area to take advantages of 
the area’s many favorable factors 
for new industry. It has an out- 
standing supply of loyal, American 
labor available for industry; it is 
served by the Southern and Clinch- 
field Railroads; 35 flights per day by 
Capital, Piedmont and Southeast 
Airlines, and many well-known 
truck lines. 

Johnson City is in the center of 


one of the South’s most productive 
agricultural and cattle growing sec- 
tions. 

It is growing in popularity with 
visitors and tourists due to being 
located in the heart of the man- 
made network of TVA Lakes which 
makes available all kinds of water 
sports—swimming, boating, skiing, 
and excellent fishing. 

The natural scenic beauty of this 
mountain area, combined with its 
water recreation facilities, the 
movement of new industry into the 
area, its educational and medical 
facilities, plus the fact that the city 
enjoys an excellent national geo- 
graphic location by being within 


600 miles of almost every major 


city east of the Mississippi River, is 
establishing Johnson City as one of 
the South’s more important, grow- 
ing cities. 
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Delinquency and Collection Techniques 


HARRY D. VOWELL 


President, General Finance Company, Johnson City, Tennessee 


HE FINANCIAL success of your 

company will be measured largely 
on your ability to collect the money 
you lend during prosperous times. 
All signs point to prosperous times 
again. Employment is way up, un- 
employment is way down, automo- 
bile sales are way up, department 
store sales are way up, and the stock 
market way up. You may think this 
is a strange time to talk about de- 
linquency, but on the contrary, 
times like these often produce more 
delinquency than times when things 
are not quite so buoyant. People get 
carried away with enthusiasm, peo- 
ple borrow too much and lenders 
lend too much. It seems all right; 
jobs are easy to get, wages are high, 
overtime is back. Why not let the 
poor guy have the money? 

Just recently I was visiting the 
office of a friend, a finance executive. 
He was in the process of approving 
a number of large loans. “This scares 
me,” he confessed. “Here is a truck 
driver making $90.00 a week and 
we lend him $1,200.00. And here is 
a working woman, her husband is 
also employed, between them they 
make $600.00 per month, and we 
lend them $1,500.00. The payments 
run approximately one-fifth of their 
take-home pay. We make six or 
seven loans of this type each day.” 
Yes, it does scare me, because most 
of the people in finance offices today 
know less than they should about 
collecting delinquent accounts. The 
American people have never owed 
so much money. The average family 
is paying approximately 17 cents 
out of every dollar (after taxes) on 
instalment debts and home mort- 
gages. That is the highest proportion 
in history. And while we have no 
statistics to bear this out, common 
sense tells us that our customers are 


considerably worse off than the na- 
tional average. 

This debt accumulation has been 
going on in a rising spiral since the 
end of World War II. Encouraged 
by full employment and rising in- 
come, people have borrowed more 
than ever before. They bought 
houses, cars, television sets, furni- 
ture, appliances, boats and all the 
products that go to make America’s 
standard of living the highest in the 
world. It is quite obvious that the 
average customer has fairly large 
commitments in addition to those 
they now have with our company, 
and possibly they have balances at 
one or two other finance companies. 
You see, it is not that they are dead- 
beats, that does not worry me. There 
is not one person in a hundred who 
is really an out-and-out dog. These 
people have every intention of pay- 
ing when they make the purchase, 
or the loan to finance it. But peri- 
odically, they overextend, and that 
is when our troubles begin. So let us 
look at a few collection techniques. 
Perhaps you will pick up an idea or 
two that will improve yours. I picked 
up one the other day, talking to a 
man who has prospered in the fi- 
nance business in good times and 
bad. It is an interesting pitch. He 
says: “Collecting is selling—selling 
a customer the idea of meeting his 
obligations.” “Now I think you will 
agree that here is a philosophy of 
collection that has come a long way 
from the “Gimmie-my-money-or 
else” days! 

It is a particularly interesting ap- 
proach when you stop to think that 
there have actually been decisions 
handed down in recent months by 
courts of law in favor of debtors 
where creditors have been oppres- 
sive in their collecton techniques. 





If You Believe in Cooperation 
Get a New N.R.C.A. Member Today 
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We are not talking now of the rou- 
tine notices, the letters, the phone 
calls that you make in trying to ar- 
range a visit to your office or a tele- 
phone conversation to arrange for 
payment. Those are almost mechani- 
cal and automatic. 

You have a series of letters in 
your files that you mail out, in fixed 
and unvarying order, and if these 
fail, you start using the telephone. 
But you know these routine pro- 
cedures as well as I do, so let us not 
waste your time discussing them 
here. 

What we do want to talk about is 
the problem of human communica- 
tion, or human relations, or public 
relations; call it what you will, it is 
the problem that rises when two 
people get together in person, or on 
the telephone to talk things over in 
an effort to reach a basis of mutual 
agreement. 

One fellow represents the firm; he 
wants to know why the other fellow 
has fallen out of step with the ac- 
cepted formula of prompt payments. 
The other fellow came to the firm in 
the first place because he needed 
money to meet some emergency, 
either real or fancied, and almost 
surely with the honest intention of 
repaying it in the manner agreed 
upon. Now, for some reason, he is 
not doing that, and the firm’s man 
wants to know why not. These in- 
gredients are guaranteed to produce 
tension, on both sides! 

Now we are not going to suggest 
to you a technique that would re- 
quire you to have a couch and a 
doctor’s degree in psychology. Nor 
are we going to advocate that you 
take on a couple of husky lads who 
are handy with short lengths of rub- 
ber hose. Somewhere in between 
lies common-sense, modern-day ap- 
proach to the situation. Every case 
is different. 

You can no more develop a stereo- 
typed, inflexible procedure than can 
a quarterback keep calling the same 
play, over and over, every time his 
team has the ball. You have got to 
analyze each situation individually, 
then take the action indicated by the 
analysis. This means you have got to 
be not only a good listener, but a 
thoughtful listener. 





When the man tells you he just 
cannot pay you right now, you have 
got to find out why, and not by 
bluntly asking him, but by skillfully 
drawing it out of him. Why is he 
suddenly unable to meet his obliga- 
tions? Is it really because he no 
longer collects overtime pay to which 
he grew accustomed, or is it because 
he has some unfortunate domestic 
situation which has resulted in a 
breakdown of the family budget? Is 
he unhappy in his work, and has he 
gone out and indulged himself in 
something he cannot afford? Is he 
drinking too much? Or is he just a 
man incapable of dealing with re- 
ality? 

These are just some of the situa- 
tions you might uncover, and from 
them, decide on your own course of 
action. It may be that your delin- 
quent needs to see you in the role 
of a friend, anxious to help him out. 
Perhaps he just wants to pour out 
his troubles on a sympathetic listen- 
er. Possibly he needs a teacher, to 
point out the error of his ways, and 
show the road to recovery. And there 
is always the case that will respond 
only to good stern discipline. 

You must not only size up the 
situation quickly, but you must com- 
municate to the borrower your un- 
derstanding of it, and your ability 
to help correct it. We would like to 
urge here that you choose the best 
possible time and place for this sort 
of interview, and we do not believe 
anything can match the closing room 
as a place where you can meet a 
fellow face to face, look him in the 
eye, and win his confidence. A tele- 
phone interview is a poor substitute, 
and one that should be used only 
where all efforts to arrange a face- 
to-face interview fail. Written com- 
munications not only are practically 
worthless, they actually do harm in 
many cases. 

Presuming that you have been 
successful in getting the delinquent 
into your office, you must accept as 
basic, the fact that people like to 
have their own problems recognized. 
Everybody, as an individual, thinks 
his problem is the most important 
in the world. You must hear out his 
explanation (confession is good for 
the soul, remember?). But you must 
be “reading” between the lines, look- 


ing for the real cause of the trouble, 
which often is not as apparent as it 
seems. Get the facts, but treat each 
case in a manner which preserves 
the dignity of the individual. Sell the 
delinquent on the need for meeting 
his obligation, then you have not 
only saved your loan, but you have 
kept a friend. 

The trouble with most finance 
companies today is that collection 
techniques have been very largely 
forgotten by the older hands, while 
the younger ones have never had 
to really learn them. That is because 
times have been good, by the large, 
and delinquency has been a rela- 
tively minor problem. We fervently 
hope it never becomes any larger 
than it is. But to ignore the possi- 
bility that delinquency may rise at 
any time, or to shrug off such de- 
linquency as presently exists is to 
stick your head, ostrich-like, into the 
sand. 


Curb Delinquency 


Most experienced finance men will 
agree with the motto: curb delin- 
quency before you make the loan. 
That is one way to hold it in check. 
The other, obviously, is to take steps 
to curb it once it has occurred. Let’s 
talk about the first way. How do 
you curb delinquency before you 
make the loan? First off, you try to 
eliminate completely that one per 
cent which we qualify as “dead- 
beats.” We all know that this is not 
always possible; some will slip by. 
But when the application is still 
pending, the lender should leave no 
stone unturned to establish the fol- 
lowing points: the good character of 
the borrower; steady income from 
employment or some other source; 
and record of past performances. De- 
termine whether the borrower is 
overextending himself in taking on 
an additional obligation, and that 
even if all of these precautions are 
in vain, and the loan goes sour for 
reasons not discernible at the time 
it was made, the account can be col- 
lected. This includes obtaining full 
information as to the borrower's 
family connections, past and present 
employment, past and present resi- 
dence, trade references, mortgagable 
property, insurance policies, etc. 


Successful finance men will tell 
you that the worst mistake you can 
make in granting a loan is to grant 
it on the basis that the borrower 
can be made to pay it. Willingness to 
pay is the prime requirement, any 
other criterion automatically places 
an undue burden on the collection 
manager. 

Successful finance men will agree 
that a little time spent, just before 
you count the money out, or issue 
the check, in driving home the im- 
portance of promptness, and of the 
seriousness of the borrower’s prom- 
ise can save many hours of toil and 
considerable expense in mailing out 
notices, and other more drastic col- 
lection expenses. 

We have mentioned a number of 
times that many collection managers 
today lack proper training. The hard- 
knocks school is nowhere near as 
rough as it used to be, and some of 
the real fundamentals of collection 
techniques have been forgotten. An- 
other fault we find is the willingness 
to give up too quickly, to feel that 
every resource has been exhausted, 
when in reality the key that unlocks 
the problem may be just one more 
question away. The collection man- 
ager must be trained, and must in 
turn train those who work for him, 
to develop an inquisitive mind, to 
approach each case as a new, fresh 
problem. I can think of no deadlier 
sin in the finance business than to 
look upon any case as routine. 

The attitude you take in handling 
your past-due account is going to 
contribute heavily to that under- 
standing and appreciation by your 
non-customer public. If you think 
your conversations with delinquent 
customers are restricted to yourself 
and the customer, you are badly mis- 
taken. Friends, relatives, employers, 
union leaders, fellow workers are 
all getting a playback, and what your 
delinquent reports about your atti- 
tude can vitally affect your long- 
term success in business. 

Delinquency can be a problem in 
good times, sometimes more so than 
in bad times. Establish a plan in 
your office that will curb delin- 
quency before it occurs, that is, 
before you make the loan, and curb 
delinquency after it occurs by ag 
gressive, intelligent action. wk 
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Effect of Instalment Credit on Our Economy 


ROY J. LOWRY 


Assistant Cashier, instalment Loan Department, Hamilton National Bank 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


PANORAMIC view of the effect 

instalment credit in America 
shows our people enjoying the fruits 
of their ingenuity, inventive genius, 
and productive capacity. We see the 
chemist with his Bunsen Burner and 
test tubes, the scientists computing 
data, the draftsman at his drawing 
board and the engineer and designer 
with their test model. We see raw 
materials from our mines and for- 
ests flowing into factories where 
mass production assembly line 
workers fashion theme into such 
finished products as automobiles, 
refrigerators, automatic washers 
and dryers, boats and motors, tele- 
vision sets, furniture, mobile homes 
and myriad other gadgets and equip- 
ment. We see these goods going to 
dealer showrooms throughout the 
land. We see the dealer discussing 
with the consumer the time and la- 
bor-saving features of equipment, 
and the consumer making arrange- 
ments with his dealer or banker for 
the purchase of the goods on an in- 
stalment plan. Finally, we see the 
consumer in_his 
home using and 
purchases. 

The total of all consumer credit 
is now 45 billion dollars, of which 
34 billion dollars is in instalment 
credit. The total outstanding instal- 
ment debt has increased 10.6 billion 
dollars since the end of 1954. Almost 
all segments of our economy have 
felt, directly or indirectly, the effect 
of this tremendous growth in instal- 
ment credit. 

The strong desire of the American 
people for equipment and gadgets, 
which they are able to buy on in- 
stalment credit, has caused an amaz- 
ing growth in our research facilities. 
In a recent article by Carl A. Bim- 
son, President of the Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix, Arizona, “The in- 
vestment of over ten billion dollars 
for research during the past decade 
is double the amount spent for this 
purpose in all of our previous his- 
tory.” In 1957, 37 billion dollars 
were spent for expansion of plants 
and equipment for the mass produc- 
tion of durable goods. These huge 
expenditures were made with the 
expectation of a profitable return on 
the investment, and instalment credit 


well-equipped 
appreciating his 
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is the only method whereby our 
economy can absorb goods produced 
on such a large scale. The lubricant 
of instalment credit makes possible 
the movement of goods from the 
manufacturer through the distribu- 
tor and dealer to the consumer. 

The automobile industry, with 
its billions upon billions of invested 
capital and its employment of hun- 
dreds of thousands of the labor force, 
is a most important barometer of 
economic activity. It is beset with 
problems of over production, layoffs, 
union contracts and dealer dissatis- 
faction. It is estimated that 66 per 
cent of our people own automobiles 
and that 70 per cent of them were 
bought on the instalment plan. It 
is the area of keenest competition 
in the instalment credit field; in fact, 
most of the large sales finance com- 
panies deal with this type of paper 
exclusively. At the end of 1958 it 
accounted for 42 per cent of the 
total instalment debt. The steel in- 
dustry, roads and highway contrac- 
tors and their suppliers of machin- 
ery, equipment and materials, motels 
and tourist courts, vacation resorts 
and the gas and oil companies have 
all been beneficially affected by the 
increased ownership of automobiles 
made possible by instalment credit. 
This increase, however, has and is 
causing headaches and problems for 
our municipal governments in try- 
ing to solve their traffic and park- 
ing problems. 


Increase in Demand 


The president of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America states that 80 
per cent of the products they have 
on the market now were not known 
ten years ago, and a vice-president 
of Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion reports that the number of 
electrical appliances offered the con- 
sumer today is 57 with an expected 
increase of 40 or more within a 
decade. He also says that a sound 
finance plan utilizing instalment 
credit is necessary to get them to 
the consumer. Appliance and tele- 
vision sales in 1957 amounted to 7.9 
billion dollars and 65 per cent of 
these sales were financed on the in- 
stalment plan. The absorption of a 
great many appliances into our 


economy has increased the revenues 
of our utility companies, and they in 
turn, are helping promote their sale. 

In 1957, 1.1 million loans were 
granted under the Federal Housing 
Administration Title I insurance pro- 
gram for the maintenance and im- 
provement of American homes. Hun- 
dreds of thousands more were 
granted on “Own Plan” moderniza- 
tion loans. The outstandings for 
F.H.A. and “Own Plan” loans are 
now two billion dollars. Fifty-five 
per cent of our people live in their 
own homes, and it is these instalment 
credit loans which enable them to 
improve their utility and to main- 
tain them. New additions, alteration 
of present space, insulation, storm 
windows and doors, air conditioning, 
rewiring, improved heating systems, 
painting, refinishing floors, land- 
scaping and car ports are examples 
of the purposes for which our peo- 
ple have used these loans. In 1956, 
through the cooperation of the 
Federal Housing Administration, the 
commercial banks, and the building 
supply industry, “Operation Home 
Improvement” was launched with 
an intensive and well advertised ap- 
peal to homeowners to protect the 
investment in their home. It was a 
successful campaign and, since it 
came at a time of lagging starts in 
new homes, had a stabilizing effect 
on our economy. 

The effect of instalment credit on 
our economy is apparent when we 
realize that most home improve- 
ments and the bulk of consumer 
durables are sold by the thousands 
of small dealers throughout this 
great land, and it is a most effective 
aid for small business. 

In the press and national publica- 
tions, on radio and television and by 
direct mail, the consumer desire is 
whetted for new devices and for the 
advantages of the improvement in 
function and design of old and 
familiar equipment. Instalment cred- 
it has therefore caused an almost 
parallel growth in advertising. The 
manufacturers of mobile homes have 
noted remarkable increases in pro- 
duction caused largely by a growing 
confidence in financial institutions of 
their soundness as instalment credit 
paper. In some areas, commercial 





banks have large holdings in boat 
and motor paper and their experi- 
ence in this field of instalment credit 
has been uniformly good, and has 
resulted in increased production. 
Automobile, credit life, and health 
and accident insurance companies 
have also felt the impact of instal- 
ment credit growth. 

The fact that 25 per cent of in- 
stalment credit is for the purchase 
of nondurable goods and services is 
an indication of its stabilizing effect 
on our economy. The consumer need 
not limit his ordinary expenditures 
for groceries and other nondurables 
when confronted with medical and 
dental bills, or because of a loss in 
income due to sickness, accidents, 
short layoffs, or job changes. New 
family units are being formed at the 
rate of 800,000 to 900,000 per year 
and the rate is trending higher. It 
is estimated that sometime during 
the 1965-1970 period, new family 
unit formation will reach the rate 
of a million per year. The marrying 
age of our young people has been 
reduced from 26 years of age to 21 
years of age and this due, to a great 
extent, to the availability of instal- 
ment credit to assist them in setting 
up housekeeping. Although 33 per 
cent of the American people have 
never made an instalment purchase, 
instalment credit has become a way 
of life and is used more and more by 
each succeeding generation. 

An advertising theme of one of 
our largest sales finance companies 
is, “Pay down as much as you can, 
and pay out the balance as soon as 
you can.” Therein lie the greatest 
benefits to be derived by our econo- 
my from the use of instalment credit. 
The purchaser acquires reasonable 
equity initially, increases his equity 
periodically, and has greater incen- 
tive to keep and pay for the mer- 
chandise. In a relatively short time, 
the price of the article is fully paid, 
and the consumer is in a position to 
buy more goods. 

It is the duty of the commercial 
banks to care for the worthy credit 
needs of their communities, and to 
boost the economy in their areas. 
The safety of depositor’s funds is 
paramount, and it is the responsi- 
bility of the bank’s top management 
to keep a constant check on the 
activities of their instalment loan 
departments and to curb tendencies 
to finance on unsound terms. Busi- 
ness cycles will always be a factor in 
our economy, and it would be well 
for the instalment credit staff to re- 
view the condition of their bank in 
the late twenties and early thirties. 


We have not been through such a 
period of deep recession with the 
present size of our instalment credit 
outstandings. Lending institutions 
that bow to the god of quantity with- 
out due respect for quality will ex- 
pose themselves to serious losses, 
impair their depositor’s funds, de- 
stroy respect and confidence in bank- 
ing and render a disservice to the 
economy. There is no cause for 
worry over quantity per se; if it is 
based on intelligent thinking and 
sound credit, it will be profitable for 
the lending institution and good for 
the economy as a whole. 

Instalment credit is no longer an 
infant. It has reached manhood if 
not maturity, although in years it is 
only a child. Outstanding instalment 
credit is now 34 billion dollars, and 
its effect on our economy can best 
be indicated by the fact that in 1956 
the total outstanding instalment debt 
was 93 per cent of all consumer 
durable goods manufactured in that 
year. Financial writers and econo- 
mists have had much to say during 
the past few years regarding instal- 
ment credit, consensus being that it 
was at a dangerous level, and that 
it would have an adverse effect on 
our economy. Instalment credit, 
properly administered, has been 
proven completely sound, and has 
gained the confidence of our people 
and financial institutions. Twenty- 
five years ago, there were only a 
hundred commercial banks with in- 
stalment credit departments. Today, 
80 per cent of the commercial banks 
of the country have made this type 
of financing an integral part of their 
institutions and the number is in- 
creasing each year. In many of these 
banks, 25 per cent or more of their 
loanable funds are employed in in- 
stalment credit, and 50 per cent or 
more of the bank’s interest income 
is derived from these loans. Because 
of instalment credit, the American 
people have become more familiar 


with their banks and have greatly 
increased their use of bank services. 
As might be expected, the effect 
of instalment credit on our economy 
has not been entirely “peaches and 
cream.” Since 1949, the outstanding 
instalment debt has tripled, and dur- 
ing this same period the cost of liv- 
ing has been rising at the rate of 
two to three per cent per year. The 
consumer index is now 122.5 per 
cent of the 1947-1949 average. Those 
living on annuities, income from 
rents, pensioners, and white collar 
workers whose income and wages 
have not kept up with the increase 
in the cost of living have felt the 
bite of inflation caused, in some 
measure at least, by the tremendous 
growth of instalment credit. 
Instalment credit does not in- 
crease the income of the consumer, 
but it does allow him to budget his 
income so that he can use and en- 
joy his equipment and labor saving 
gadgets while paying for them. In 
this sense, instalment credit could 
well be called instalment saving. 
Because of instalment credit and 
its resultant effect on the economy, 
our people are better fed, better 
clothed, better housed, have higher 
wages and incomes, shorter work- 
ing hours and therefore more lei- 
sure time. It has raised the Amer- 
ican standard of living, and has 
drawn closer together those of me- 
dium and higher incomes. 
Instalment credit is a most dy- 
namic force in our economy. If the 
catalyst of instalment credit were 
removed from the economic pot, 
the wheels of production and dis- 
tribution would grind to a halt, 
wages would be slashed, unemploy- 
ment rolls would swell and gross 
national product would tumble. The 
units of consumer durable goods 
produced on a smaller scale would 
be more expensive and beyond the 
means of the majority of our peo- 
ple. ke 





Consumer Credit for July 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT credit outstanding increased 
$500 million during July after allowance for seasonal influ- 
ences. Extensions, seasonally adjusted, reached a new high of 
$4,102 million, about $100 million above the second quarter 
average. Repayments at $3,602 million were about $50 million 
above the second quarter average. Outstanding automobile 
credit rose $227 million in July, somewhat more than in May 
and June but about the same as in April. Other consumer 
goods paper and repair and modernization loans expanded at 
about the same rate as in other recent months. Extensions of 
personal loans exceeded repayments by a record $123 mil- 
lion. Outstanding noninstalment credit rose $147 million dur- 
ing July after allowance for seasonal influences as all types 
of noninstalment credit increased. Total consumer credit out- 
standing increased $647 million —Federal Reserve Board. 
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We Like Working Together 


FRANK EDMONDS 


Manager, The Credit Bureau and Associated Credit Managers of Johnson City 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


HE CREDIT BUREAU of John- 

son City was established in 1920 
as the Merchants Credit Association, 
Inc., by the merchants, business, and 
professional people of Johnson City 
“for the promotion and protection of 
sound consumer credit.” Since its 
organization, our principal objective 
has been to render a service tailored 
to meet the needs of the credit grant 
er. Any success the organization has 
achieved or may achieve can be at 
tributed primarily to the attainment 
of this objective which has effec 
tively brought about a product that 
is the life blood of any credit bureau 
operation. That product is member 
cooperation. Any credit bureau 
without good member cooperation 
could be likened to a municipality 
without an adequate water supply: 
it would soon dry up and cease to 
be anything but a ghost town. Good 
cooperative credit bureau members 
here in Johnson City, recognizing 
their “civic credit responsibility” 
and working closely with their cred 
it bureau, are largely responsible 
for the presentation of the Interna- 
tional Credit Bureau Achievement 
Award to the Credit Bureau of John- 
son City in 1957. 

Originally the Credit Bureau of 
Johnson City was a one-man and a 
part-time girl operation. The man 
was the writer’s father, H. W. Ed 
monds. Back then local credit re- 
porting was for the most part mere- 
ly the answering of one question 
the credit granter calling the credit 
bureau and asking: “What about 
John Doe; will he pay if I charge 
something to him?” This procedure 
was considered sufficient in that era, 
as few people extended credit then 
and the promotion of sales through 
the credit office was unheard of in 
this area. A credit bureau at that 
time was looked upon largely as a 
necessary evil, an attitude which 
still exists with a few credit grant- 
ers towards their credit departments. 
Fortunately, however, this attitude is 


rapidly disappearing with the advent 
of our present credit economy. The 
Credit Bureau of Johnson City, 
through the farsightedness of the 
local extenders of consumer credit, 
has grown from its humble original 
position to that of playing a vital 
role in the consumer credit life of 
our community, rendering a stand- 
ard brand of adequate, accurate, and 
prompt reporting service. It is now 
considered an essential adjunct of 
every credit granter in this locality 
and a public servant to the consum- 
er. 

The Credit Bureau in Johnson 
City, while constantly striving to 
serve the credit granter and the 
consumer better, realizes that it 
cannot stand still or rest on its 
laurels, with the ever-changing con- 
sumer credit picture being affected 
both by the new types of consumer 
credit accounts being offered and 
by the changing consumer-credit 
buying habits of the populace. 

We here in Johnson City, particu- 
larly through the Credit Bureau, are 
trying to remain abreast of these 
consumer credit trends in two spe- 
cial ways. One is by a constant train- 
ing program in the Credit Bureau. 
This training program of the bureau 
is made easy through our national 
trade association, the Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America, which 
offers its bureaus the seminars in 
personnel training, personnel cor- 
respondence courses, and training 
films for the bureaus’ personnel. The 
managers have the advantage of the 
ABCofA-sponsored Institutes, which 
the local bureau manager attends 
each year for one week at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. The man- 
ager also has the advantage of the 
ACBofA_ sponsored Management 
Seminars, several of which it has 
been the good fortune of the man- 
ager of the local bureau to partici- 
pate in both as instructor and as a 
student. 

The other 


method we here in 
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Johnson City use to keep up with 
“consumer credit times” is that of 
maintaining an active credit grant- 
ers association. Presently affiliated 
with the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation, our credit granters organ- 
ization, known as “The Associated 
Credit Managers of Johnson City,” 
was organized in 1946 and has had 
regular monthly meetings without 
fail since that time. Through this 
association, we have been able to 
discuss our mutual credit granter- 
credit bureau problems and ideas, 
and to achieve a greater degree of 
standardization in the mechanics of 
the reciprocal credit granter inquir- 
ing and reporting clearances to the 
credit bureau and the credit bureau 
inquiring and reporting to the credit 
granter. We have also, through the 
association, been successful in car- 
rying on a continuous prompt-pay 
education program through our lo- 
cal schools and colleges and to the 
public through prompt-pay adver- 
tising by the media of our newspa- 
per and television. Right here we 
would like to extend our apprecia- 
tion to our local newspaper, the 
Johnson City Press-Chronicle, for 
its excellent co-operation in publish- 
ing so many of the timely news sto- 
ries concerning consumer credit sub- 
mitted to it, and to the local TV sta 
tion, WJHL-TV, for its fine co-oper- 
ation in presenting, as a public serv- 
ice, the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation’s educational film, “The 
Good Things of Life on Credit.” 

Our local credit association is also 
primarily responsible for our hav- 
ing the pamphlets, “The Good Things 
of Life on Credit” distributed to all 
the students in our local high schools 
and colleges and for making it pos- 
sible for us to have two N.R.C.A. 
sponsored schools carried on in 
Johnson City for the credit granter: 
the Sterling Speake Retail Credit 
School and the S. H. Womack Pub- 
lic Relations School. All of this 
“working together,” we feel, is, to a 
great degree, principally the reason 
that Johnson City is the “Prompt- 
Pay City” of this area. 

All of us in the consumer credit 
industry, I am quite sure, not only 
here in Johnson City but elsewhere 
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Credit Problems of the Dairy Industry 


W. F. SHURTZ 


General Credit Manager, Pet Dairy Products Company, Johnson City, Tennessee 


HE EASTERN American high- 

lands of Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Virginia and North Carolina were 
relatively primitive only a quarter 
of a century ago. Highway transpor- 
tation, impeded by rough terrain, 
had made little progress into moun- 
tainous communities. Into these 
quiet valleys and mountains, indus- 
try had made only token roads. In a 
few railway-touched towns some in- 
dustrial progress was underway; but, 
largely, this area was agrarian cul- 
ture unmoved by progressivism. 

Dairying in 1929 was characterized 
by cows of uncertain breed and milk- 
producing ability, isolated farms 
with extremely limited sources of 
progressive information, and, con- 
sequently, little activated interest 
toward building a unified and for- 
ward-looking plan for developing a 
dairy industry in an area most 
naturally suited for it. 

The Pet Milk Company of St. 
Louis, Missouri, realizing the enor- 
mous potential for milk production 
in the South purchased a plant at 
Greeneville, Tennessee, in 1929, en- 
gaged in the production of butter— 
eventually to become the giant milk 
condensory that it is today. Prior to 
this time, farmers had either oper- 
ated individually as distributors of 
raw milk or sold their butterfat to 
this butter plant, abandoning all 
other by-products of milk. As an 
outgrowth of this plant, Pet Dairy 
Products Company was inaugurated 
at Johnson City, Tennessee, to proc- 
ess and sell milk in that area. From 
this operation, Pet Dairy had its 
origin. 

Prior to 1930, most milk sold in 
these areas was raw milk—good in 
most instances, but always subject 
to dangers. As the safety of pas- 
teurized milk became known to cus- 
tomers, bottled under sanitary con- 
ditions, they demanded a safer, bet- 
ter product—a demand which Pet 
Dairy was prepared to heed because 
Pet was willing and able to invest 
large sums needed for proper equip- 
ment, control of milk production, 
and improved delivery methods of 
milk. 

In order to produce the controlled 
products demanded by the public, all 
of the dairy farmers have had to 
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consistently and steadily build up 
better farms. The production of 
grade “A” milk demands stringent 
control, and in building up better 
herds and productional facilities, 
naturally large amounts of money 
were needed by these farmers. Pet 
has worked closely through the 
years with its milk producers, help- 
ing when needed with loans and ad- 
vances against future milk produc- 
tion. 

From this humble beginning has 
grown the far-flung organization of 
Pet Dairy Products of today—a com- 
pany producing and delivering dairy 
products in most Southern states. 
The continued acquisition of new lo- 
cations and skilled personnel and 
the building up of the dairy industry 
in the South has been the byword of 
this multimillion-dollar company 
through the years to its present 
eminence. The word “Pet” is a stand- 
ard in the South for the finest dairy 
products and the best ice cream 
made. 

In ice cream the situation was 
somewhat similar. Those remember- 
ing 1929 can recall how ice cream 
was usually packed for bulk sale in 
five-gallon cans set in buckets of ice 
and brine. The prices were high and 
consumption relatively low. 

Ice Cream Sales 

The arrival of dry ice was more 
than a sensation for youngsters who 
liked to see it smoke and bubble 
when dropped in water. This light 
refrigerant made possible wide- 
spread economical transportation of 
ice cream. With dry ice, there was 
no need to carry heavy wooden 
buckets of ice and brine as well as 
the ice cream itself. As good roads 
and refrigerated trucks rounded out 
the picture, ice cream hauls of scores 
of miles became commonplace. 

In Johnson City, this Company, 
beginning from a single plant and 
manager, has grown to its present 
general office force of skilled and ef- 
ficient directors leading our branches 
in most Southern states. One of the 
biggest achievements of Pet Dairy 
Products Company over the past 30 
years has been in the development 
of skilled men and women through- 
out its many phases of operation. 


This is not something that can be 
“ordered” or created over night, but 
depends upon purpose and experi- 
ence. Knowing how to do things 
well, having the will to see that they 
are done, and making friends at the 
same time is not simple. Without 
these qualities, Pet Dairy’s great op- 
portunities during the past 30 years 
would have been wasted—it takes 
men who are equal to them. 

The part credit has played in this 
development has been a major role. 
Very little can be said or added to 
the over-all discussion of credit in 
the dairy industry. We have found 
in Pet Dairy that without credit, 
countless millions of dollars of sales 
would be missed. This is particularly 
true in the operation of our retail 
milk deliveries. By retail, I mean 
the door-to-door delivery of dairy 
products. 

The extension of credit on these 
retail deliveries is of major concern 
to the credit department in the Gen- 
eral Office in Johnson City. Each of 
our individual operations is respon- 
sible for its own credits and collec- 
tions, but general supervision is 
given out of this office. 

The granting of credit on retail 
routes is the responsibility of our in- 
dividual route salesmen, who have 
been properly trained to correctly 
handle the extension of credit and 
collection. They are _ supervised 
through a chain of command directly 
responsible to this office. Terms are 
predominantly weekly in areas 
where weekly salaries are the rule. 
Consequently, our terms vary ac- 
cording to the paying habits of dif- 
ferent sections and cities. Favorable 
loss ratios are the rule rather than 
the exception on all these retail de- 
liveries—representing 20 per cent 
of the Company’s sales. 

Our multimillion-dollar credit ex- 
tension in the wholesale, or dealer 
distributor, field is characterized by 
strict supervision, favorable collec- 
tions and small write-off ratios. 

Credit is used in Pet Dairy as in 
the dairy industry in general as a 
very forceful tool in the develop- 
ment of sales; and as so used, it must 
be closely supervised in order to 
avoid abuse. 





Big City Store in a 
Small Town 


MRS. FLORENCE J. McCLELLAN 


Credit Sales Manager, King’s 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


ING’S, the leading one-stop de- 

partment store in upper East 
Tennessee, is honored by the privi- 
lege of participating in this event 
because we feel we are representa- 
tive of the many fine merchandising 
firms in this locality. 

Our firm is a complete, modern 
five-floor merchandising organiza- 
tion. We feature popular to medium- 
priced merchandise, with annual 
volume slightly under two million 
dollars. 

Historically, King’s has always had 
a credit program. Initially the pro- 
gram provided only the conventional 
30-day charge. Compelling factors 
such as customer needs, the neces- 
sity for being competitive and the 
addition of our furniture department 
made it expedient to expand our 
credit program to include instalment 
accounts, designated as Household 
Club Accounts. Household Club ac- 
counts on a 90-day basis entail no 
carrying charge; beyond 90 days 
these accounts bear a charge of one- 
half of one per cent per month. 


Coupon Books 


Our credit program was next di- 
versified through use of coupon 
books. These books, sold in varying 
amounts, require a 25 per cent down 
payment with the balance payable 
in three monthly instalments. We 
have found this plan particularly 
popular during the Christmas sea- 
son. 

In 1955 we established the re- 
volving credit type of account which 
has found wide acceptance. At the 
beginning of this program we ap- 
plied a service charge of one per 
cent per month. After an experi- 
mental period it was found the serv- 
ice charge was inadequate to meet 
the expense of the department and 
the charge was increased to one and 
one-half per cent per month. Our 30- 
day accounts bear a service charge 
only after they become past due. 

With four types of credit accounts 
we believe we offer our customers 
a choice of programs adaptable to 


their budgets. After helping in the 
development of a comprehensive 
credit program, such as we have at 
King’s, the greatest task of a credit 
manager today is to create in people, 
the customers, a sense of urgency. 
From the time of the first interview 
with a credit applicant through years 
of pleasant customer relationships 
the necessity for prompt payment 
of any type of account must be kept 
before the customers. 


People Are Honest 


Our four R’s of credit evaluation 
are actually the four C’s, Character, 
Capacity, Capital, and Condition. 
These standards are applied by most 
retail granters of credit and of the 
four C’s character is considered the 
primary factor. Experience has 
proved that most people are in- 
herently honest and intend to pay 
as agreed. 

Some people, however, are too 
willing to overextend their ability to 
pay and credit granters must accept 
some of the responsibility for this 
attitude. When the restraining in- 
fluence of government controls was 
discontinued retailers in some lines, 
whose franchises were dependent on 
volume without proper regard for 
profit ratio, encouraged unrealistic 
credit terms. There is much evidence 
that unrestricted credit terms origi- 
nating in 1955 contributed to the gen- 
eral economic instability in 1958. 

Credit executives can make a real 
contribution to our economic wel- 
fare at all levels by continuing to 
emphasize and enforce those terms 
dictated by experience as being best 
for the sound operation of their 
firms. 

The strength of any credit depart- 
ment is enhanced by its close liaison 
with the local credit bureau. We 
have a minimum of bad accounts at 
King’s and we attribute much of 
our success in the field of con- 
trollable losses to our close associa- 
tion with the credit bureau and its 
cooperative and informed staff. *** 
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Credit Through the Years 


W. F. FINE 


Office Manager, Sterchi Bros. Stores, Johnson City, Tennessee 


FIGURATIVELY speaking I came 
with Sterchi Bros. Stores in Johnson 
City, Tennessee in the horse and 
buggy days, the year being 1927. 
These were the days of high top 
desk, the pen ledgers and the pro- 
verbial bookkeeper’s stool. Extension 
of credit at that time was quite a 
factor in our economy but as com- 
pared to the present it was only in 
its infancy. At that time the stores 
in Johnson City who extended credit 
even in a limited way were in the 
minority. Today you can even charge 
it at the 5 & 10. 

Our credit problems have changed 


very little down through the years. 
The slow pays, no pays and skips we 
will always have with us. The mer- 
chants of the tri-city area are very 
fortunate in having a stable popula- 
tion to serve. There is something 
about the East Tennessee hills that 
once it gets you, you do not want to 
leave. I am now serving a number of 
customers who represent the third 
generation since I came with the 
company. Since entering the credit 
field I have had the pleasure of be- 
ing associated with two of our local 
bureau managers, the late Hugh Ed- 
monds, who was a pioneer in credit 


bureau management in Johnson City, 
and his son, Frank K. Edmonds, our 
present manager, who has received 
national recognition for the Johnson 
City Bureau by the N.R.C.A. and 
ACBofA. 

My advice to young men and 
women in the credit field is to study 
your profession as you would any 
other. The day has passed when the 
credit office was considered a neces- 
sary evil. Prepare yourself so when 
opportunity knocks you will be able 
to answer. There are born salesmen, 
born financiers, born buyers, but 
who in kingdom come ever heard of 
a born credit man. 





Slow But Good 


CLARENCE W. HOBSON 


Credit Sales Manager, Dosser’s, Johnson City, Tennessee 


OME SAY there is no such thing, 

but we who have been in this 
profession since 1932 or longer know 
there are such things. 

We know that if it had not been 
for customers, with whom we kept 
faith, those who could only make 
partial payments, but continued to 
make purchases; good, honest and 
reliable people, many more stores 
would have closed their doors dur- 
ing the depression and since. 

We also know that we have had 
revolving type credit for years, but 
did not recognize it as we do today. 
Of course, it was without a carrying 
charge. 

Times have changed, so today we 
have converted these same custom- 
ers into profitable accounts by offer- 
ing (together with a little per- 
suasion) what we call a 30-day 
charge account with option terms. 
Sometimes called the J. L. Hudson 
Plan or all-purpose account. Of 
course, it is with carrying charges. 

By offering this type account, we 
have helped our slow but good cus- 
tomers through the credit bureau 
reports, simply stating that they are 
on option terms, paying as agreed, 
which is much more favorable than 
“Slow but good.” I am sure the 
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credit bureaus much prefer the new 
and modern way which reads some- 
thing like the following: 

“Sold since 1930 to date, highest 
recent credit—$300, owes $150, op- 
tion terms basis, paying as agreed.” 

This is the same account that was 
formerly our “Slow but Good” cus- 
tomer. 

I will admit it is not easy to con- 
vince and persuade old customers to 
accept the new type plan and the 
carrying charge. It is especially hard 
for the first store in a town to at- 
tempt it, but after a few stores in 
the trading area have changed to it, 
they accept it. In fact, some appreci- 
ate it enough to write a letter of ap- 
preciation for the liberal terms which 
allows them to, spread their pay- 
ments over extra months and still 
not be considered overdue, and some 
even state that they are glad to pay 
a service charge for the privilege of 
partial payments. I would like to 
quote a typical letter: 


Dear Sirs: 

I like the idea of your new account 
set-up. Whereby, if the account can’t 
be cleared up in 30 days that it can go 
on with interest. Not only is that good 
business, but I feel much better by 
knowing that I am paying a small serv- 
ice fee for your service. 


I am enclosing $25.00 to pay on the 
account. Due to school starting, I may 
not be able to pay all the remainder 
by the second of September, but I 
feel sure it can be cleared up during 
September. 

Thank you so kindly for your serv- 
ice. I am sorry that this has gone this 
long. But due to the unstability of 
farm prices, we have been unable 
to foresee how much our income would 
be. 


Sincerely, 


Last, but not least, is the item of 
service charge. At the present time, 
we are charging only one per cent 
on the unpaid balance that is car- 
ried over from the previous cycle. 
However, with interest rates going 
up, we are considering going to 1.5 
per cent. Of course, retail stores as 
a whole must be careful not to over- 
do this thing by trying to make a 
profit out of carrying charges or the 
state legislatures will step in to 
regulate the charges. 

I personally feel that we should 
be satisfied with enough revenue 
from service charges to offset the 
interest item on our average ac- 
counts receivable balance. 

Remember you will not only help 
your customers who need this serv- 
ice, but you will put your accounts 
receivable on a more profitable 
basis. wk 








Kesponsihilities 


What Kind of a Member Are You? 

Are you an ACTIVE member, the kind that would be 
missed, 

Or are you just contented that your name is on the 
list? 

Do you attend the meetings and mingle with the 
flock, 

Or do you stay at home to criticize and knock? 

Do you take an active part to help the work along, 

Or are you satisfied to only “just belong”? 

Do you do your part, with your hand upon “the 
stick,” 

Or do you leave the work to others, then talk about 
the clique? 

Think this over brother member—you know right 
from wrong 

Are you an ACTIVE member, or do you JUST 
BELONG? 


Author unknown 


Joining an organization requires more than just 
paying dues. No matter whether it is a lodge, 
church, home owners association, or professional 
association, the paying of dues entitles you to be- 
come a member but does not make you a member. 

To be a member of any association requires your 
active participation in the affairs of that associa- 
tion. No one can gain anything from membership 
in an organization unless he is willing to give 
something of himself toward the betterment of 
that organization. 

The sad commentary on this situation is that 
many organization members who only pay dues 
complain bitterly about the activities of the asso- 
ciation but are not willing to do anything to make 
these activities more to their liking. Such mem- 
bers are not even worthy of consideration. 

I have actively belonged to many different or- 
ganizations and have never yet found a Board of 
Directors of any Association that was not willing 
to accept all the honest help that was offered. 

Naturally, all of us as members of the National 
Retail Credit Association, are anxious that it be 
successful in all its activities. Though we have 
a capable executive staff, any success that this 
association may achieve will be achieved through 
the efforts of all of us. 

These efforts might be directed first at the local 


of Membership 


level, for the success of the N.R.C.A. is dependent 
upon the success of our local associations. 

All of us owes it to ourselves as well as each 
other to devote as much time and energy to our 
local association as is possible. We have a respon- 
sibility not only to attend meetings regularly but 
also to constructively help prepare those meet- 
ings and to participate in them whole heartedly. 

It is up to you whether or not you have a good 
local association that can help you. It is up to 
you whether your local meetings have worthwhile 
programs. It is up to you whether or not your local 
association increases in membership. 


Twelve Ways to Assure the Failure of Your Local 
Association are: 

1. Don’t go to any meetings. 

2. But if you go, go late. 

3. If the weather doesn’t suit you, don’t think of 
going. 

4. If you do attend, find fault with the work of 
the officers and members. 

5. Never accept an office. It is much easier to criti- 
cize than to do things. 

6. Get sore if you are not appointed on a committee. 
Should you be appointed, don’t attend any of the 
meetings. 

7. If asked to give your opinion on some matter, 
tell the chairman you have nothing to say. After the 
meeting is over, tell everyone how it should be done. 

8. Do nothing more than is absolutely necessary. 
When others roll up their sleeves and unselfishly use 
their ability to help matters along, howl that the or- 
ganization is run by a clique. 

9. Hold back your dues as long as possible, or don’t 
pay them at all. 

10. Make no effort to get new. members. 

11. Don’t be sociable either within or outside the 
organization. 

12. If you should get a good idea, smother it at 
once. 

Reverse these thoughts and make them positive 
and you have 12 ways in which you can help your 
local association. 

Perhaps there are some among you that should 
reverse your own thoughts and make them more 
positive. If this is true, won’t you do an about face 
and join the rest of us—we would love to have 
you with us. 


Bo 


PRESIDENT 


National Retail Credit Association 
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Reports of Group Meeting Chairmen 
At the Dallas Conference 





Sunrise Session No. 1 


WILLIAM J. TATE, Chairman 
Charles Ogilvy Ltd. 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 


OUR SUNRISE SESSION was assigned the subjects 
Credit Sales Promotion, Collection, and Credit Depart- 
ment Expenses Control, but it was immediately ap- 
parent that we could not cover all three in the hour 
and three-quarters allotted. A show of hands revealed 
that Credit Sales Promotion poses the greatest prob- 
lem and was the topic on which 95 per cent of the group 
assembled desired information, so we dropped the other 
two. 

The discussion followed the general lines beginning 
with how to secure additional business from inactive and 
active accounts as well as by professional solicitation 
but with a new one being thrown in, that of the use of 
optional accounts to boost sales. It was of interest to 
note that the stores using optional accounts were agreed 
that it produced more credit sales than the 30-day 
charge accounts and at the same time put all the credit 
users under one service charge arrangement if they 
took longer than 30-days to pay their accounts. 

There were a small percentage present who were 
using gifts and other gimmicks to promote usage of 
accounts but the majority went along with conventional 
methods of letters, telephone calls and house to house 
solicitation for credit sales promotion. 

A trend that is gaining favour is the introduction 
of teen-age accounts. Young people today are deriving 
considerable income from part-time work and/or allow- 
ances made by their parents and as such are potential 
credit users. The attitude towards action to be taken 
when opening these accounts varied from requiring par- 
ents’ signatures as guarantor to merely accepting teen- 
agers’ signatures. Some, however, of those who accepted 
teen-age signatures did notify the parents that the 
account was opened. In all the cases the response to 
this type of account with a $35.00 credit limit had been 
good and it was agreed that in the present day with 
young people maturing at an early age, opening charge 
accounts for them was actually advanced credit educa- 
tion for the time they would embark fully into the 
business world. 

The enthusiastic response and the pointed questions 
showed the interest of the 90 who attended this session 
and all were agreed that worthwhile ideas were ex- 
changed which would benefit everyone. 


Sunrise Session No. 2 


DAVID K. BLAIR, Chairman 
H. Liebes and Company 
San Francisco, California 


THE EARLY morning “Coffee and” session on Skip 
Tracing created a great deal of interest at the confer- 
ence. The attendance exceeded all expectations and the 
approach used by those there to solve the problems of 
locating skips indicated that many credit sale managers 
were laying aside the formerly accepted skip tracing 
techniques and were applying new thinking to the prob- 
lem. 

Although there was some interest in the actual tech- 
niques of skip tracing, the majority of the problems 
presented in this phase of the discussion centered around 
the tracing of armed forces personnel. 

It was during the discussion of the above problem, 
that we first became aware of the interest in relating the 
credit bureau more closely to skip tracing. Many sug- 
gestions were made that various bits of information be 
accumulated in the credit bureau files that would aid 
the creditor in tracing service personnel. 

In making suggestions of ways in which the bureau 
could assist us in skip tracing, all those in attendance 
realized that it would be up to them to obtain the in- 
formation in the first instance. This attitude of responsi- 
bility acceptance resulted in eager cooperation by the 
credit bureau managers that participated. They entered 
into the discussion wholeheartedly, pointing out some 
of the problems that would arise and conscientiously 
tried to assist the credit managers in solving some of 
these problems. 

We cannot say that any of the problems presented 
were actually solved. However, we feel that the prob- 
lems of efficient skip tracing were well presented by the 
group and the approach used by the group in trying to 
solve these problems was most forward looking. 

In general, it was felt that the best way to locate any 
skip was through the credit bureau. The information 
that has been accumulated in their files plus the sug- 
gested information that could be added to the files makes 
the bureau the most efficient skip tracer. Most credit 
managers felt that, given an efficient bureau, they were 


money ahead by turning the problem over to others 


who were experienced in this field and who had the 
best tools with which to do the job and they could then 
devote their time to more fruitful activities. 


You Would Be Surprised How Many Would Join NRCA 
IF YOU ASK THEM 
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Consumer Finance 


BABE CIALONE, Chairman 
The Merchants National Bank 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 


IT WOULD BE impossible to discuss everything ac- 
complished at the International Consumer Credit Con- 
ference held in Dallas, Texas this past June; however, 
those of you who attended this conference realized the 
value of banking and finance group meetings. With 
this in mind, the remarks that follow are intended to 
familiarize those members of the N.R.C.A. who were 
unable to attend this annual meeting. 

All of us involved in the vital business of consumer 
credit are aware of its vast importance to our economy 
of today, and of the future. Those of us in the bank- 
ing and finance industry have an obligation to keep 
instalment credit on a sound basis—to protect the in- 
stitutions we represent, and to help the customers keep 
their debt under control. In order to do this, it be- 
hooves all of us to know, not only the local situation, 
but the regional and national picture, and the prob- 
lems of the smallest as well as the largest communities. 

The banking and finance group meeting is conducted 
in an informal manner—discussing down-to-earth prob- 
lems of extending credit, collection procedures, operat- 
ing cost, office management and many other problems 
that each of us are confronted with—striving for a 
solution to these problems and methods used by or 
ganizations from all sections of the country. 

This year, the Banking and Finance Panel consisted 
of John Gibson, Vice President of the Republic Na- 
tional Bank, Dallas, Texas, who has the responsibility 
of the Bank’s Time Department; Al DeMarco, Public 
Relations Director of the Family Financial Manage- 
ment Corporation, Miami, Florida; Roland Bratton, 
Vice President of the Exchange Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas; and Babe Cialone, Assistant Vice 
President, Merchants National Bank, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas. It was our responsibility to lead the dis- 
cussion, keeping it moving at all times, with full audi- 
ence participation. 

Some of the topics discussed were as follows: Auto- 
mobile Loans—Direct and Indirect, Bank Credit Card 
Blans, Bank Check Credit, Commercial Loans, F.H.A. 
Title No. I Loans, Signature Loans, Leasing, Mobile 
Homes, Marine Paper, Farm Equipment, Airplane 
Loans, and Value of Public Relations. As each of these 
topics were discussed, credit procedures and collec- 
tion policies were discussed at length, as well as ways 
of cutting operational costs, and other problems in each 
individual case as presented. 

It is also a policy of our group to have time set aside 
for an outstanding credit bureau man to present the 
operation of the credit bureau, and how it is to be used 
if fully utilized. 

Those of you who are in the banking and finance 
field would find our informal group sessions extremely 
valuable, not only to you, but to your organization. If 
you have not discussed the above subjects with in- 
dividuals from other parts of the country, and have 
their reactions to these questions, their methods of 
procedure regarding credit extension, collections and 
operating costs, you are missing a bet by not attending 
our annual meetings which are held at all International 
Consumer Credit Conference Meetings. 


Building Materials 


O. L. DAWSON, Chairman 
Weakley-Watson Hardware Company 
Brownwood, Texas 


THE 45TH Annual International Consumer Credit 
Conference in Dallas was my first to attend and it was 
even better than I ever expected. I have attended our 
state conferences for years and an opportunity to attend 
something like this was a rare treat indeed. 

The general sessions were excellent and well planned 
to provide many outstanding speakers to bring us in- 
formation all credit people are always eager to listen to. 
These sessions were well attended and many favorable 
comments were heard of them. L. S. Crowder and 
Leonard Berry and their staff are to be commended on 
the careful planning to accomplish all this. 

The group sessions, which actually should be the 
meat of all these conferences, were well planned and 
arranged for Tuesday and Thursday afternoons and 
proved beneficial to all those who could attend. Our 
building materials group had nice attendance by mem- 
bers from California, Colorado, Illinois, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota, New York, Oregon, Louisiana 
and others, including Texas. As chairman of this group, 
assisted by the talented and charming Mrs. Dorthe 
Bolte, Lyons Brothers Lumber Company, Joliet, Illinois, 
co-chairman, the meeting was handled by providing 
each member as they came into the room a list of the 
topics for discussion. After all had signed a register and 
introduced themselves we got down to business by ask- 
ing for one of these topics for our discussion. This 
started things going and continued from one topic to 
another until all our time was gone, which seemed 
much too soon. Some of the topics which we discussed 
and seemed most interesting were: 


How do you handle contracts submitted by contractors 
which provide for a certain amount of retention or withhold 
until after the job is completed? 

In selling a merchant or large contractor, do you require 
a financial statement? 

If you sell the contractor where there is a question of 
financial responsibility, despite acceptable credit record of 
recent origin, what have been some of the results? 

The value of a mechanic’s lien. When good and not good. 

What has been your experience with Title I loans? 

What can be done about the account which is good pay 
but is troublesome in other ways, such as excessive mer 
chandise returns, unfair request for adjustments, etc.? 

What about the contractor who owes you for material on 
old job and who starts another without paying up on the 
old job? 

Do you place a limit on accounts and do you notify your 
customer? 

If a limit has been placed on an account how do you 
control? 

How do you accept or decline the account? 

Methods of collection: Letters, phone calls, personal calis 

Do you have a minimum delivery charge for your store? 
If you have such a charge how is it handled? 

When do service charges start on job accounts—do-it- 
yourself type? 

Do you use money assignments or joint check agreements 
in handling large jobs with contractors? 

What improved office procedures and time-saving devices 
has your store put into effect? 

How you handle calls which come to your direct for 
credit information about one of your customers? 


(Turn to “Chairmen,” page 30.) 
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ACBofA 


oo | International 


CREDIT } 
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< DIVISION 195 U 
For outstanding credit reporting service 


LUCILE HUFFMYER <<<<<<<<KE KEKE KEE EEE EEE REE ERE REE 


The ACBofA International Achievement Award for credit bureaus operating in commu- 

nities of 10,000 and under population was won by the Credit Bureau of Cisco, Tex., Mrs. 

mF Lucile Huffmyer, manager. Mrs. Huffmyer is extremely active in both Association and civic 

affairs and was recently elected President of District 2 of the ACB of Texas for the years 

1959-60. The Collection Service Division of the Credit Bureau of Cisco won the International 
Achievement Award for its population bracket for the year 1957-58. 


DPIPPPPPIPPPPIPPPPPPPIPPIPPPPPPAPP>? PATRICIA H. BARLOON 


Winner of the Award for the 10,000-20,000 population bracket was the Credit Bureau of 
Muscatine County, Muscatine, Ia., Miss Patricia H. Barloon, manager. In 1958 Miss Barloon 
became the first woman to be elected to the Presidency of the Associated Credit Bureaus 
of the Upper Midwest. She was re-elected to the office in 1959. On a local basis she has 
served as a director of her community's Industrial Development Commission and is active 
in both the Chamber of Commerce and United Fund organizations. 


HELEN B. SAWYERS <<<<KKKKK KEKE KEKE KEKE EERE EEE EEE 


In the 20,000-50,000 population bracket the Award went to the Credit Bureau of Snoho 
mish County, Inc., Everett, Wash., Miss Helen B. Sawyers, manager. Miss Sawyers served 
as President of the Associated Credit Bureaus of the Pacific Northwest for the year 1958-59. 
In addition she organized and completed a tape-recorded employee-training seminar for 
use by all ACBofA members. In June of this year she was elected Third Vice President of 
the Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America, automatically becoming Member- 
ship Chairman. 


2>>>>> RALPH C. LOCKE NORMAN B. CRITSER >>> 


The Credit Bureau of Manches- 
ter, N. H., Ralph C. Locke, man- iw n'y Pf oe a. go 
ager, and the Credit Bureau of — — - - 


Madison, Wis., Norman B. Critser, 
manager, tied for honors in the 
50,000-150,000 population bracket. 
This is the first tie in the 13-year 


gram. Mr. Locke’s bureau won a 
CSD Award for the year 1955-56 
and Mr. Critser’s for the year ]1954- 
35. 


BERNARD J. DUFFY 


The Award for the 150,000 and over population bracket went to the Credit Bureau of St. 
Paul, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., Bernard J. Duffy, executive vice president. Mr. Duffy, who is very 
active in both Association and civic affairs, served as President of Associated Credit Bureaus 
of America, Inc., for the calendar year 1957. He has held the position of Secretary-Treas- 
urer in his district organization (Associated Credit Bureaus of the Upper Midwest) for a num- 


ber of years and is an active member of his local Chamber of Commerce and Community 
Chest organizations. 
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Achievement go omer, 


>. 


§ COLLECTION 
959 + ins 


For outstanding collection service ) a 4 


RUTH KROTZER 


The Credit Bureau of Franklin County, Winchester, Tenn., Miss Ruth Krotzer, manager, re 
ceived the International Achievement Award for the 10,000 and under population bracket. 
Miss Krotzer, who has attended her national, district and state meetings for the past nine 
years, is currently serving as Secretary of the Collection Service Division of the Associated 
Credit Bureaus of the Southeast and has served as Secretary-Treasurer of the group. She is 
1lso Education Chairman for the Associated Credit Bureaus of Tennessee. 


KEEKKKEKEEEE EEE EEE EERE EEE EEE EEE EEE HARLAND C. BUSH 


The Award for the 10,000-20,000 population bracket went to the Credit Bureau of Ge- 
neva, Inc., Geneva, N. Y., Harland C. Bush, manager. Extremely active in Association and 
civic affairs, Mr. Bush is President of the Associated Credit Bureaus of New York. He has 
also been appointed lecturer on credits and collections for New York State, Department of 
vommerce, Adult Education. He has served as President of his local Chamber of Commerce 
and is a director of Geneva’s Community Chest organization. 


GRAYDON M. BOYD PPIPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPIPIPIDID 


Winner of the Achievement Award for the 20,000-50,000 population bracket was the Col 
lection Department of the Credit Bureau of Belleville, Ill., Graydon M. Boyd, collection man- 
ager. Mr. Boyd received the Leo Award of the Associated Credit Bureaus, Fifth District, Col 
lection Service Division, on February 10, 1959. He is very active in state, district and na- 
tional Association affairs as well as in civic activities. The Credit Bureau of Belleville won 
an Achievement Award (CRD) for the year 1947-48. 


EEEKEEEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EE ERE EEE HOMER H. WINNER 


Recipient of the Award in the 50,000-150,000 population bracket was the Credit Bureau ad 
of North Hollywood, Credit Bureaus Collection Division, Inc., North Hollywood, Calif., Homer 
H. Winner, manager. During 1959 Mr. Winner has assisted seven collection agencies in re 
organizing their collection departments. He has given talks before Kiwanis, Optimist, Ro 
tary and Lions Club groups as well as before printers and medical profession groups. He 
has received an ‘Outstanding Citizen Award” from his local paper for his civic activities. 


LOUIS SPENCER >>>>>>22>>>> DDD YPM 


The Collection Service, Inc., Oakland, Calif., Louis Spencer, president-general manager, 
was winner of the International Achievement Award in the 150,000 and over population 
bracket. Mr. Spencer is currently serving on several committees of his local Rotary organ- 
ization and is a member of the Good Roads and Highway Committee of the Oakland Cham 
ber of Commerce and of the City Parking Committee. Fellow collectors frequently consult 
him for his views concerning various aspects of the collection picture. 
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Bankruptcy Problems—Chapter 13, Wage Earner Plans 


EDWIN L. COVEY 


Chief, Division of Bankruptcy 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


Washington, D. C. 


An address before the 45th Annual International Consumer Credit Conference 


OUR ASSOCIATION has always had a large part 

to play in bankruptcy administration and they were 
active in the passage of the last major revision of the 
Bankruptcy Act in 1938 when the Chandler Act was en- 
acted. This interest did not stop there for your Associa- 
tion had a major roll in securing the passage of the 
Referees’ Salary Act in 1946 which replaced the former 
fee system of compensating referees. 

In casting about for a title for my remarks I decided 
upon “Bankruptcy Problems—Chapter XIII Wage Earn- 
er Plans.” There is nothing pleasant or appealing about 
the word “bankruptcy.” I thought of using “How much 
unwise credit can we take.” But no credit executive 
ever likes to admit that any “unwise credit” was ex- 
tended by him. The use of such a word as “unwise” 
would be poor public relations for me. 

Before turning directly to my subject, however, I 
think perhaps you will be interested in just a word 
about the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts and how it functions under the supervision and 
direction of the Judicial Conference of the United 
States which is presided over by the Chief Justice. The 
Conference consists of the Chief Judges of each circuit 
including the District of Columbia Circuit, the Chief 
Judge of the Court of Claims and one District Judge 
elected from each Circuit to serve as a member of the 
Conference for three years, making a total of 24 mem- 
bers. 

The Judicial Conference serves as a sort of Board of 
Directors for the Court System with the Administrative 
Office carrying out its policies and instructions. The 
Conference operates through many standing and special 
committees and its members along with representatives 
of the Administrative Office frequently appear before 
Committees of Congress with respect to legislation, ap- 
propriations and the like. 

The present Bankruptcy Law was enacted in 1898 as 
a temporary measure but it has, I believe, now become 
a permanent part of our Federal Statutory Law as well 
as our economic system. 

The functions of the Bankruptcy Division are admin- 
istrative and not judicial in character. We provide the 
facilities for the referees’ offices, prepare and submit to 
Congress necessary appropriation estimates for the pay- 
ment of referees’ salaries and their expenses, including 
clerical help, and supervise the expenditure of appro- 
priated funds. Under the Referees’ Salary Act, the Ju- 
dicial Conference is authorized to determine the number 
of referees in bankruptcy to be appointed, whether 
part time or full time, the territories they shall serve, 
and their salaries. At present there are authorized 107 
full-time referees and 67 part-time. They are appointed 
by the District Judges at salaries not to exceed $15,000 
for full-time referees and $7,500 a year for part-time 
referees. The term of each referee is 6 years. 

In 1938 the so-called “relief chapters” of the Act were 
enacted and were designed to prevent foreclosures and 
forced sales and to substitute for these a plan for scaling 
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down various classes of indebtedness either by way of 
a composition or an extension of time to pay or both. 
The theory of all of these, in general, is to substitute for 
the harsh procedure of liquidation and distribution, a 
plan of extension of time to pay or a scaling down of 
debts or both, commensurate with the debtor’s ability 
to pay. Thus a business may be saved, employment con 
tinued and a debtor rehabilitated over a period of time. 
Chapter XIII was one of these chapters. 

I should like to discuss two problems: 

1. The problem of handling the ever increasing vol- 
ume of cases. 


2. Non-business bankruptcies and Chapter XIII. 
I. The Annual Chart 


This chart shows the total number of all types of 
bankruptcy cases filed annually from 1905 through 1958 
by fiscal years ending June 30 of each year indicated. 
Included in the totals are business bankrupts as well as 
employees and others not in business. The chart shows 
(a) a period of rising volume before World War I, 
(b) a sharp decline during the World War I period to 
13,558 cases in 1920, (c) a sharp rise following the War 
to a peak of 70,049 cases in 1932 with another peak al- 
most as high in 1935, (d) a leveling off period prior to 
World War II between 50,000 and 60,000 cases a year, 
(e) a sharp decline during the World War II period to 
an all-time low of 10,195 cases in 1946, (f) a sharp rise 
following World War II with an interruption in the 
trend during the Korean difficulties (1950-1952), reach- 
ing a new peak of 91,668 cases in 1958. Filings this year 
are expected to exceed 100,000 cases. 


OISTRICT COURTS 


BANKRUPTCY CASES FILED AND PENDING 
FISCAL YEARS 1905-1956 


The dotted line on the chart shows the pending case 
load at the end of the years indicated. ‘The ratio of pend- 
ing cases to cases filed dropped to 87.8 per cent in 1958, 
an all-time low for the ratio. Some further drop in 1959 
is expected. But the fact remains there were still more 
than 86,000 bankruptcy cases pending on March 31 last, 
an all-time high. 





Il. The Monthly Chart 


This covers the period from 1945 through May 31, 
1959. I call your attention to the peaks for each fiscal 
year from 1954 to 1958. March 1959 reached an all-time 
monthly high of 9,794 cases. Again I would call your at- 
tention: to the fact that these figures are total filings of 
all types of cases including business bankruptcies, em- 
ployees and others not in business. 


BANKRUPTCY CASES FILED IN DISTRICT COURTS 
BY MONTHS 


THOUSAND CASES 


Obviously the administration of 100,000 cases a year 
places a heavy burden of detail work on the referees 
and their staffs. We hear a great deal these days, and 
rightly so in my opinion, about the congestion in the 
courts, State and Federal, and it is a serious problem in 
the administration of justice. So far as the Federal 
courts are concerned, bankruptcy contributes to the 
congestion. Not so much, perhaps, before the District 
Judge or the Courts of Appeals because the great pre- 
ponderance of cases are completely administered before 
the referee in bankruptcy and never come before the 
District Judge. As a matter of fact, there were only 352 
reviews from referees’ orders in the entire nation in 
1958. But the work in the offices of the clerks of court 
and referees is terrific. 

I shall mention some of the things that are being 
done to cut down on time-consuming details and to 
simplify administrative processes: 

Two administrative steps have been taken: (1) the 
monthly reporting by the clerks of court of cases filed 
in schedule form, rather than on a separate card for 
each case; (2) similar reporting of statistical data by 
the referees on no-asset cases closed, rather than by an 
individual report for each case. These two changes have 
reduced the routine work of the clerks of court and the 
referees and their staffs tremendously, thus relieving 
them for the performance of other duties. 

Other proposals require legislation upon which bills 
have been introduced in Congress and are proceeding 
to enactment. There are more than 20 different bills, 
which in itself is a large program. Among these are: 

1. The automatic adjudication in all ordinary voluntary 
cases which constitute more than 98 per cent of all cases 
filed, and the entry of an order of reference by the clerk 
of the court. At present the district judges are required to 
enter a formal order in every case. The proposal would re 
lieve the clerk from preparing the order and the judge from 
signing it. 

2. The repeal of Section 39c (9) which requires the referee 
to transmit to the clerk of the court “forthwith” certain 
papers including all bonds filed with him and certified copies 
of all orders, granting, denying and revoking discharges. 
This will eliminate duplicate entries on the dockets of the 
referees and clerks of court. All papers will remain with the 
referee until the case is closed, and then sent to the clerk 


as a part of the record of proceedings. We estimate this Act 
will eliminate a half-million docket entries a year. These two 
bills have passed both Houses of Congress and should be 
signed this week. 

3. Consolidation of the Referees’ Salary and Expense 
Funds into a single fund. At present, two separate funds are 
created and maintained in the Treasury to meet the expense 
of the referee system. The funds come from filing fees paid 
by bankrupts and from charges made against the estates 
administered. Annual appropriations are made from each 
fund. The proposal would cut almost in half the work in the 
referee's office in computing the charges, in the clerk’s office 
in receiving and transmitting them to the Treasury, in the 
Treasury in maintaining the two funds, and in the Budget 
and Accounting Sections of the Administrative Office in dis 
bursing the two funds. It would also simplify procedures 
before the Appropriation Committees of Congress. 

4. Simplification of procedures for filling referee vacancies 
where no changes are recommended. At present no vacancy 
can be filled without the authorization of the Judicial Con 
ference made after considering the recommendations of the 
Director of the Administrative Office, the district judges and 
the circuit councils of the districts and circuits concerned. 
Since the Judicial Conference is only in session twice a year, 
a mail vote is required which is very time-consuming espe- 
cially since the Conference has been enlarged to include a 
district judge from each circuit. Often there is a delay in 
filling vacancies of six weeks or more, with a resulting ac 
cumulation of cases. The proposal would permit referee 
vacancies to be filled if no change in the existing salary or 
arrangements is recommended by the Director, the district 
judges or the circuit councils. This should enable vacancies 
to be filled in a matter of days. 


Still other proposals will require changes in the Gen- 
eral Orders in Bankruptcy and Official Forms prescribed 
by the Supreme Court under its rule making power. I 
shall mention only one: 


The creation of a panel of standing trustees to handle 
small cases. General Order 14 now states “No official trustee 
shall be appointed by the court, nor any general trustee to 
handle classes of cases.” The Judicial Conference at its meet 
ing in March 1959 recommended a revision of General Order 
14 so as to exempt from it, trustees appointed in no-asset 
and small asset cases and that the proposal be referred to 
the Committee on Bankruptcy Rules to be appointed pursu 
ant to Public Law 85-513. Funds for the implementation of 
this Committee are requested in the 1960 appropriation for 
the Administrative Office. 

In this connection I would urge every one of your 
local associations to make available one or more staff 
members to serve in this capacity. It would be a great 
help to the referees and I am sure will produce in- 
creased dividends to creditors. 

The above will give you an idea of the work that is 
being done to simplify and improve Bankruptcy Ad- 
ministration to the end that the great volume of cases 
will be more promptly and efficiently administered with 
greater dividends to creditors. 


Non-Business Bankruptcies 


Turning now to the second matter I would like to dis 
cuss, non-business bankruptcies and Chapter XIII. I 
present a ratio chart showing three things. 

1. Ratio of business bankruptcies to total businesses 

2. Ratio of employee bankruptcies to total civilian 
labor force 

3. Ratio of total bankruptcies to total population. 

Dot and Dash Line. I asked my assistant, who worked 
up this chart, what it was and he said “a wild crab apple 
tree.” This chart is a ratio chart. The line at the top 
shows the ratio of business bankruptcies to the total 
number of businesses in the nation from 1935 to 1958. 
In 1935 one out of 177 businesses were in bankruptcy. 
This ratio declined to one out of 2,772 in 1946. It in- 
creased rapidly thereafter, but declined somewhat in 
1952 during the difficulties in Korea, to one out of every 
401 businesses in 1958. 
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RATIO CHART SHOWING 


RATIO OF BUSINESS BANKRUPTCIES 
TO TOTAL U.S. BUSINESSES 


RATIO OF EMPLOYEE BANKRUPTCIES 
TO TOTAL U.S. CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 


————RATIO OF TOTAL BANKRUPTCIES 
TO TOTAL U.S. POPULATION 
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(2) The solid line shows the ratio of employee bank- 
ruptcies to the total civilian labor force. In 1935 one out 
of every 1,660 employees was in bankruptcy. By 1946 
this had declined to one out of 7,551 employees. In 1952 
it had risen to one out of every 2,374. Following this, the 
ratio further increased to one out of every 955 em- 
ployees in 1958. As will be observed, this ratio is con- 
siderably higher than in 1935. 

The dashed line shows the ratio of total bankruptcies 
to total population. In 1935 one out of every 1,840 per- 
sons was in bankruptcy. This ratio declined in 1946 to 
one out of every 13,867. The increase was interrupted 
in 1952 at which time one out of 4,502 persons was in 
bankruptcy. Following this, the ratio increased in 1958 
to one out of 1,899. As will be observed, this ratio is ap- 
proximately the same as in 1935. 

These figures show the only substantial increase in 
the ratio in 1958 over 1935 was in the employee group. 
The rise has been uninterrupted since 1946 and the in- 
crease since 1950 has been much sharper than the rise in 
business bankruptcies. This is particularly true since 
1956. 

Unemployment Trend 


Unemployment will not explain the trend since 1950. 
It was not a heavy factor until about two years ago. As 
a matter of fact unemployment compared to the total 
civilian labor force was only one-third as great in 1958 
as it was in the peak depression year of 1932. And as I 
have pointed out the ratio of total bankruptcies to total 
population was about the same in 1958 as in 1935. 

In general, consumer credit since 1950 has increased 
steadily with an interruption, of course, in 1958. The in- 
crease was resumed however in October 1958. Automo- 
bile paper increased in November 1958 for the first time 
in 11 months. It is noteworthy that the decline in auto- 
mobile financing accounted for all of the reduction in 
1958. Other instalment credit categories; namely, other 
consumer goods, repair and modernization loans and 
personal loans, according to federal reserve data, con- 
tinued to show stability, and even increase, with per- 
sonal loans in particular, advancing steadily each month. 


Consumer Resistance 


This would seem to indicate no real lessening of the 
willingness to borrow nor of the willingness to lend, but 
rather consumer resistance to increased debt for the 
purchase of automobiles. This has now come to an end. 

The latest release by the Federal Reserve system 
shows consumer instalment credit increased 423 million 
dollars during April, the largest in any month since 
September 1955. New credit extended rose to a new 
high of 3 billion 939 million dollars. Short and Inter- 
mediate-Term Consumer Credit totaled 34 billion, 453 
million dollars. 

The Federal Reserve release of June 1, 1959 states: 
referring to the month of April— 

Credit for purchases of consumer durable goods ac- 
counted for the major portion of the growth in total out 
standing credit. Automobile paper rose $220 million while 
other consumer goods paper increased $120 million. Personal 
loans and repair and modernization loans continued their 
steady upward trend. 

Obviously the present economic picture is quite dif- 
ferent from 1935. In 1935 prices were low and wages 
were down. Today prices, as reflected in the cost of liv- 
ing index, are at an all-time high. Wages are at an all- 
time high and going higher. Corporate earnings are up 
but the stock market is down from its recent peak by 
virtue of “technical adjustments.” There are many cross 
currents and it is difficult to fit all the pieces together. 





Also shown is a chart showing Non-Business and Busi- 
ness Bankruptcies. Business filings include the farmer, 
professional, merchant, manufacturer and others in 
business groups. The non-business group includes em- 
ployees and others not in business. 
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The chart shows non-business filings, numberwise, in- 
creased more than fourfold in the 10-year period from 
1949 to 1958, roughly from less than 20,000 to a little 
over 80,000. It also shows that business bankruptcies, 
numberwise, increased less than twofold in the same 
period, roughly from 6,800 to 11,400. 

The chart shows that non-business bankruptcies 
ranged from 61 per cent of the total cases in 1935 up to 
88 per cent of the cases filed in 1958. Conversely, by 
subtracting, the per cent of business bankruptcies 
ranged from 39 per cent of the total in 1935 down to 
12 per cent in 1958. You will note the continuing in- 
crease of non-business bankruptcies both numerically 
and percentegewise from the 1948 level of 73 per cent 
of the totz! to the 1958 level of 88 per cent of the total 
cases filed. 

I have called your attention to the previous peak of 
70,000 cases in 1932 and 1935. Here are some figures 
comparing, by occupation of the debtor, the number of 
cases in 1932, the previous peak, with 1958. 


1932 1958 

% of % of 

Total 
Farmers 4,852 or 7.46 335 A 
Employees and others 

not in business 29,922 or 47 80,264 

Merchants 15,659 or 24.0 3,502 3.8 
Manufacturers 1,470 or 23 758 or 38 
Others in business 10,200 or 16.1 6,525 or 7.1 
Professionals 1,510 or 2.4 284 or 3 


Upward of $0,000 non-business bankruptcies will be 
filed this fiscal year. Our statistics show that practically 
all non-business bankruptcy cases administered in 
straight bankruptcy are no-asset or nominal asset cases 
in which nothing is paid to creditors. Credit losses in 
1958 in which year more than 80,000 non-business cases 
were filed totaled more than 436 million dollars. These 
losses were a little more than two and one-half times 
the losses of 160 million in all the asset cases adminis- 
tered in straight bankruptcy. The danger today, as I see 
it, lies in the non-business no-asset type of bankrupt 
who has been oversold on credit. 


No-Asset Cases 


With a broad base of no-asset cases, bankruptcy can 
at the same time become both the result and the cause 
of trouble. The greatest danger lies in bankruptcy be- 


coming the cause of bankruptcy. Someone has said that 
bankruptcy feeds upon itself and I raise the question 
whether this broad base of non-business bankruptcies 
plus the increasing use of instalment credit may not 
contain the “food” for real trouble. If this base ever 
starts to “pyramid” to the retailer, the corner grocery 
store, the wholesaler, the broker, the distributor, the 
manufacturer, the financier and so on up the line, it may 
be impossible to stop. 

As I have indicated, the critical spot today, so far as 
bankruptcy is concerned, is in the non-business em- 
ployee-consumer group. With the present upturn in 
business which appears to have unlimited vigor, the 
drive is on to sell goods on almost any instalment terms. 
And this in spite of the fact that the present total debt 
is now about $16,000 per family, a total of more than 850 
billion dollars. You have only to listen to the advertis- 
ing on the radio, every hour on the hour, to ascertain 
what you may buy on long easy credit with little 
or no down payment. Contrast this with the action of 
the Federal Reserve Board on October 15, 1958, which 
raised the margin requirement on stock purchases to 
90 per cent, and the recent increase in the bank dis- 
count rate to 4% per cent. Everyone up the line who 
borrows money to finance credit adds on his interest 
or carrying charge including the finance companies that 
finance the finance companies. Who pays the highest 
rate? The consumer, who in effect pays the whole bill. 

There can be no doubt however that the consumer- 
credit-buyer holds the key to the marketing of our great 
national production but the credit executive holds the 
key to the ultimate prosperity. The problem is to sell 
the maximum of goods the consumer can pay for, with a 
minimum pyramiding of credit losses. If credit is over- 
sold or if it becomes oversold we could have trouble. 
The potential is there and, remember, we still have with 
us the weak, the indolent, the unfortunate and the im 
provident, all of whom can buy on credit. When any 
adversity strikes, the credit-buyer-consumer is_ in 
trouble, and it does not take much. 


Non-Business Bankrupts 


The question naturally arises: Does the Bankruptcy 
Act hold any solution for the great mass of non-business 
bankrupts? We think it does in the wider use of Chapter 
XIII, or the wage-earner plan. 

In 1958, about one-sixth of all cases filed by employees 
and others not in business were filed as Chapter XIII 
cases. In 5,523 such cases successfully concluded in 
1958, approximately $4,030,000 was paid to creditors on 
debts totaling $4,167,000 or almost 100 per cent. Con- 
trast this with dividends of 7.4 per cent to unsecured 
creditors in straight bankruptcy asset cases. 

Chapter XIII is purely a voluntary proceeding. It 
provides a way whereby a wage earner may volun- 
tarily arrange to pay his creditors either in full by way 
of an extension or partially by way of a composition or 
scaling down of his debts, or both, over a period of 
three years. In these proceedings the debtor is under 
court protection from garnishment of his wages and the 
like, and is required to make regular payments into 
court to apply on his secured and unsecured debts. With 
the approval of the majority of the creditors these pay- 
ments are fixed by the court within the limits of the 
debtor’s ability to pay, and many wage earners have 
paid their debts in full. We are convinced that there 
are many advantages to be gained from the use of Chap- 
ter XIII as a substitute for ordinary bankruptcy. 

I have been asked many times: Why is Chapter XIII 
so little used in many districts? 
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It seems to me it is primarily a matter of informing 
or educating attorneys as well as the debtor who needs 
time to work out his financial problem and informing 
and educating the community with regard to the ben- 
efits of Chapter XIII. There are a number of factors 
involved, most all of which must be present before a 
large volume of Chapter XIII cases can be expected. 
Some of these are: 


1. The credit ..ssociations in the community must be in 
formed and ccrivinced of the benefits of Chapter XIII. Like- 
wise the labor relations officials of large employers in the 
community must be so informed. 

2. The cooperation of employers must be secured to the 
extent at least that they will transmit to the trustee either 
the payment required under the plan or the entire pay check 
of the debtor so that the trustee can make the necessary 
deduction. 

3. Lawyers must be available who will render the neces- 
sary service at reasonable rates and who are willing to wait 
for their fees to be paid through the Court. 

4. The referee himself must be willing to work with debt- 
ors and others interested in the success of Chapter XIII. He 
must be able to distinguish at an early stage of the proceed 
ing between those cases that have a chance to work out and 
those that do not, and to recognize those debtors who real- 
ly are trying to make the plan a success and those who are 
using it solely to put off their creditors. 

5. There must be, of course, a need for Chapter XIII 
which has been demonstrated, I believe, by our statistics. 
Fundamentally it arises from an over-extension of credit, 
coupled with some sort of adversity, such as loss of employ- 
ment, sickness, medical and hospital bills and the like. 

6. And last and most important of all, the debtor himself 
must have a real desire to pay his debts and be willing to 
make all the sacrifices necessary to complete his plan. 

Recently Congress has opened up Chapter XIII to 
wider use by making any wage earner eligible to file 
regardless of the amount he earns. 


Value of Chapter 13 


Objection has been made to the costs in Chapter XIII 
cases and the delay in payments to creditors. I believe 
Chapter XIII would be more often and more success- 
fully used if the costs were less. Our figures show the 
total cost averages about 18 per cent of the amount paid 
by the debtors or about 6 per cent a year. Compared 
with the cost of financing a debtor’s obligations for a 
three-year period through a small loan company, the 
cost in Chapter XIII is small. But the benefits cannot 
be measured alone in dollars and cents. Often the debtor 
will be able to keep his job once he is relieved from 
garnishment proceedings. He will learn to budget his 
expenditures and to live within his means. And he will 
have the satisfaction of paying his debts in full. The 
benefits to the creditors have previously been men- 
tioned. Many of them have received full payment of 
debts they never expected to collect. 

Distribution to secured creditors usually begins on 
the confirmation of the debtor’s plan or within one or 
two months after filing. This is necessary to prevent re- 
possession of articles essential to the needs of the debtor 
and his family. Payments to unsecured creditors which 
are postponed by the Act to the costs of administration 
should begin about four months after the case is filed. 
I do not see how this can be shortened very much. But 
we must never lose sight of the fact that the only 
alternative, is a straight bankruptcy no-asset case in 
which the unsecured creditors usually get nothing. 

It is my view that the successful Chapter XIII case 
is the best “rehabilitation” job being done under any 
of the relief chapters of the Bankruptcy Act. Certainly 
there is a need for it and I recommend it to you as the 
solution where credit has been oversold. wk 





Johnson City, Tennessee 


The new officers of the Associated Credit Managers 
of Johnson City, Johnson City, Tennessee, are: Pres- 
ident, W. H. Wiley, Citizens Loan Corporation; First 
Vice President, Jack C. Miller, The Nettie Lee Shops; 
Second Vice President, Morrell Lacy, Hannah’s, Inc.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Frank K. Edmonds, Credit Bureau 
of Johnson City. Directors: Helen Morley, Paty Lumber 
Company; W. F. Fine, Sterchi Bros. Stores; R. N. Dos- 
ser, Dosser’s, Inc.; F. B. Hannah, Hannah’s, Inc.; L. O. 
Hale, Tennessee Motor Company; W. F. Shurtz, Pet 
Dairy Products Company; H. H. Gregg, Gregg Electric 
Company; M. P. Boyer, First Peoples Bank; Florence 
McClennan, King’s, Inc.; and Kent Herrin, Attorney. 


Denver, Colorado 


The 1959 officers and directors of the “ietail Credit 
Men’s Association, Denver, Colorado, are: President, 
Lloyd M. Boyd, Thrift Industrial Bank; Vice President, 
Richard E. Pate, III, Davis & Shaw Furniture; Secre- 
tary, Lewis V. Giesecke, D.D.S., Smedley Dental Group, 
and Treasurer, Harry G. Anderson, Denver National 
Bank. Directors: William V. Baker, Park Hill Drug 
Company; George H. Cooper, Jr., Cooper Flowers, Inc.; 
Charles R. Kendrick, Kendrick-Bellamy Company; 
Joseph J. Marsh, Marsh-Wimbush Company; Roger A. 
Nelson, Moore Mortgage Company; Ralph V. Peoples, 
Continental Oil Company; A. P. Sonneman, Denver Dry 
Goods Company; and William G. Temple, Denver Brick 
& Pipe Company. 


Savannah, Georgia 


At the annual meeting of the Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, Savannah, Georgia, the following officers and di- 
rectors were elected: President, John Lassiter, Woeltjen 
Insurance Agency; Vice President, Jerry Kilpatrick, 
Lesser’s Mens Quality Shop; Secretary, Murrey Wel- 
don, Merchants Credit Association, and Treasurer, Clint 
Gnann, Morris Levys Men and Women’s Shop. Direc- 
tors: Spurgeon Edwards, Liberty National Bank & 
Trust Company; Edward Brown, Grorgia Supply Com- 
pany; Mac Chanler, Crits Investmeit Company; Clyde 
Collins, Shore’s Amana Food Freezer Plan, and Bernice 
Martin, Levy Jewelers. 


Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


On May 26, 1959, the following officers of the Credit 
Granters’ Association of Windsor, Windsor, Ontario, 
Canada, were elected for the year 1959-60: President, 
J. E. Herage, C. H. Smith Company, Ltd.; Vice Presi- 
dent, Edward Shuttleworth, Citizens Finance Company, 
Ltd., and Secretary-Treasurer, Hugh Beattie, Credit 
Bureau of Windsor. Directors: Mrs. Dorothy Hall, 
Stuart Clothes, Ltd.; Norman F. Belleperche, Baum & 
Brody, Ltd.; Lawrence R. Brennan, Webster Motors, 
Ltd.; Ray F. Girard, Noble Duff, Ltd., and Jack Shaw, 
Naylor Lumber, Ltd. 
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Fresno, California 


The new officers and directors of the Merchants As- 
sociation of Fresno, Fresno, California are: President, 
Roy G. Basham, Mercantile Acceptance Corporation; 
Vice President, Philip Phillips, Roos Brothers; Treas- 
urer, Carl R. Nelson, Bank of America, and Joel Bigger- 
staff, Executive Manager. Directors: Roland C. Band, 
Sherman Clay & Company; Gilbert C. Berkeley, Bruck 
ner’s; Gerald H. Blum, E. Gottschalk & Company; B. A. 
Buckenberger, Youngster’s of California; Norman P 
Byde, Walter Byde Company; Tom Cooper, Cooper's 
Dept. Store; A. R. Edmonds, Edmonds Jewelers; Leon 
ard C. Gross, Harry Coffe, Inc.; Harry Hairabedian, 
Walter Smith’s; Karney Hodge, Hodge & Sons; R. E. 
Hood, Hood’s Pharmacy; Herman G. Link, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company; C. D. Murray, Standard Oil Company; 
Carl A. Pilegard, Jensen & Pilegard; A. L. Rodder, 
Rodder’s Mademoiselle; J. M. Temple, J. C. Penney 
Company; Herman Theroff, Theroff Pontiac; W. R. 
Turpin, Turpin’s; Earl V. Vernon, F. W. Woolworth 
Company, and L. E. Warren, Montgomery Ward & Com 
pany. The Credit Granters of Fresno are affiliated with 
the Merchants Association. Officers for 1959-60 are: 
President, Hugh Hinman, Schoettler Tire Company; 
Vice President, Mary Grosscup, Montgomery Ward, and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Joel W. Biggerstaff, Merchants 
Association of Fresno. 


Syracuse, New York 


Elected as the officers of the Retail Credit Managers 
of Syracuse, Syracuse, New York were: President, Wil- 
liam Gerhardt, E. W. Edwards & Sons; Vice President, 
Paul Jackson, C. E. Chappells; Secretary, Glenn Bartle, 
Syracuse Credit Bureau; and Treasurer, Margaret Don- 
ovan, Witherills, Inc. 


Chicago, Illinois 


The Retail Credit Association of Cook County, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, has elected as its new officers: President, 
Bryce J. Bryar, Talman Federal Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation; First Vice President, Frank D. Kollmer, Aldens, 
Inc.; Second Vice President, George H. Landis, Carson 
Pirie Scott & Company; Secretary, Carl S. Hobbet, 
Credit Bureau of Cook County, Inc., and Treasurer, 
Joseph A. Macaluso, Cities Service Oil Company. Direc- 
tors: Ferris Beia, Marquette National Bank; Bryce J. 
Bryar, Talman Federal Savings & Loan Association; 
Charles G. Burd, Spiegel, Inc.; James A. Cooke, Chicago 
National Bank; Robert H. Goehmann, Olson Rug Com- 
pany; Sophye Goldman, I. Miller Salon of Chicago; 
Frank D. Kollmer, Aldens, Inc.; F. George Kozy, Style- 
bilt Hilton Clothes, Inc.; George H. Landis, Carson Pirie 
Scott & Company; Price A. Patton, Financial Adjust- 
ment Company; Albert M. Robitaille, Lane Bryant, Inc.; 
George E. Strohm, Standard Oil Co., and Joseph A. 
White, The Fair. 
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Texas Seminar for Officers 

On August 8-9, 1959, the Regional and Local Associa 
tion Presidents and Vice Presidents of the Retail Credit 
Executives of Texas, met at the Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas, for a seminar, the purpose being to familiarize 
them with the organization’s functions and with their 
duties as officers. The program was conducted by the 
Executive Committee consisting of Dean Ashby, a past 
president of N.R.C.A., M. J. Kearney, R. A. Jackson, 
Millard Snell, Fred Ellis, and J. E. R. Chilton, Jr. Special 
instructors were Dr. Leslie This, Assistant Training Di 
rector, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C., and 
William H. Blake, Executive Vice President, N.R.C.A 
Members of the Executive Committee presented a brief 
history of the Association and the plans for the year 
regarding education, regional activities, membership, 
and the proposed Advanced Credit Institute. Dr. This 
presented an outstanding talk on “Ways of Improving 
and Staging Programs for Local, Regional and State 
Meetings—Motivational Techniques and Showmanship.” 
Mr. Blake followed by leading a panel composed of 
regional representatives which discussed and analyzed 
hypothetical programs which had been prepared by 
each region. Representatives were present from all six 
regions of Texas and from all but four of the 24 local 
associations. 

At the close of the last session J. E. R. Chilton, Jr., 
summarized the happenings of the two-day meeting. 
It is expected that the Retail Credit Executives of Texas 
will conduct meetings of this nature annually. 


Orlando, Florida 

Below is a picture taken at the annual meeting of 
the Retail Credit Association of Orlando, Orlando, 
Florida, June 24, 1959. Left to right, are: Mrs. Opal 
Tanner, Dickson & Ives Department Store, President; 
Robert Wolf, Acceptance Corporation of Florida, Im- 
mediate Past President; Francis P. Auger, Credit 
Bureau of Orlando, Secretary-Treasurer; and Albert 
Olson, Lee Dairy, Vice President. Mr. Auger is present- 
ing the past president’s plaque to retiring President 
Wolf. Directors elected at the meeting were: Frank 
White, Florida National Bank; Mrs. Lucille Vickers, 
Vickers Furniture Company; R. E. Roop, Helmley’s 
Furniture Company; D. F. Swarz, Bishop Office Equip- 
ment Company; and Charles Rudd, Edgewater Oil Com- 
pany. More than 60 attended the annual meeting. 
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Coming District Meetings 


District One (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Provinces of Que- 
bec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Massachusetts, May 15, 16, 
and 17, 1960. 

District Two (New Jersey and New York) will hold 
its annual meeting at the Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 
New York, April 23, 24, and 25, 1960. 

District Three (Cuba, Florida, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina) and District Four (Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Bristol, Virginia) 
will hold a joint annual meeting at the Sheraton-Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana, April 24, 25, 26, and 27, 
1960. 

District Five (Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Ohio, Ontario, Canada, and Wisconsin, except Superior) 
will hold its annual meeting in conjunction with the 
46th Annual International Consumer Credit Conference 
at the Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, June 5, 6, 7, 8, 
and 9, 1960. 

District Six (Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Superior, Wisconsin, Fort William, 
Ontario, and Manitoba, Canada) will hold its annual 
meeting at the Blackhawk Hotel, Davenport, Iowa, 
March 27, 28, and 29, 1960. 

District Seven (Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, and Okla- 
homa) will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel Jay- 
hawk, Topeka, Kansas, March 10, 11, 12, and 13, 1960. 

District Eight (Texas) will hold its annual meeting at 
the Robert Driscoll Hotel, Corpus Christi, Texas, May 
22, 23, and 24, 1960. 

District Nine (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming) will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Continental, Pueblo, Colorado, May 15, 16, and 17, 1960. 

District Ten (Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Provinces of Alberta, British Columbia, and 
Saskatchewan, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at 
the Banff Springs Hotel, Banff, Alberta, Canada, May 
20, 21, 22, 23, and 24, 1960. 

District Eleven (Arizona, California, Hawaii, and 
Nevada) will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel St. 
Clair, San Jose, California, February 21, 22, and 23, 1960. 

District Twelve (Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia) 
will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel Sheraton, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, February 14, 15, and 16, 1960. 





Reprints Available 
Additional copies of all articles appearing in this is- 
sue of The Crepir Wortp may be purchased by writing 
the National Office, 375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 30, 
Missouri, within 30 days of publication. Rates will be 
quoted upon request. 





For Sale 


Established Credit Bureau, incorporated in 1955. No 
reasonable offer refused. Will accept airplane, trailer, 
etc., as part payment. Excellent opportunity for ener- 
getic party. The Credit Bureau, P. O. Box 900, De 
Soto, Missouri. 














Conference Trophy Winners 


Pictured, from left to right, above, are: N. M. Mac- 
Leod, Secretary, Spokane Retail Credit Association, 
Spokane, Washington; Doris McGinn, President, Spo- 
kane Credit Women’s Breakfast Club; and C. R. Mc- 
Cabe, President, Spokane Retail Credit Association, 
holding trophies their credit groups won at the recent 
Pacific Northwest Credit Conference held in Tacoma, 
Washington. Mr. MacLeod is the donor of the MacLeod 
Attendance Trophy which is awarded at the Pacific 
Northwest Credit Conference each year to the Retail 
Credit Association having the largest attendance at the 
annual conference. Mr. MacLeod is holding the small 
trophy which is retained by the winning association 
each year and Mr. McCabe is holding the large trophy 
handed down year to year to each winner. 


“Dave Blair Night’ 


Approximately 160 credit granters from Northern 
California met at the San Francisco Elks Club, San 
Francisco, California, on Tuesday evening, August 18, 
1959, to honor David K. Blair, N.R.C.A.’s new President 

John Ferguson, City of Paris, President of the San 
Francisco Retail Credit Managers’, welcomed guests, 
and introduced Toastmaster Frank T. Caldwell, Man- 
ager of the San Francisco Retail Credit Bureau. Mr. 
Caldwell read the several telegrams and letters con- 
gratulating Dave Blair on his election to the Presidency 
of the National Retail Credit Association. 

William H. Blake, Executive Vice President of 
N.R.C.A., addressed the meeting, stressing the service 
credit granters are rendering to millions of American 
families each day in our present credit economy. He 
also mentioned the efforts being made to establish a 
National Retail Credit Institute, a certifying institution 
whose function will be the certification of credit execu- 
tives who fulfill certain established requirements. Mr. 
Blake revealed that President Dave Blair was respon- 
sible for most of the efforts in this direction during the 
past five years. 

Toastmaster Frank Caldwell presented the new Na- 
tional President with a gavel appropriately engraved, 
and pointed out that Dave was the third N.R.C.A. Presi- 
dent who was, or had been, Credit Sales Manager for 
San Francisco’s H. Liebes & Co. 

The subject of President Blair’s address was, “Credit, 
Today and Tomorrow.” He pointed out that increasing 
consumer demand for credit had led to the formation 
of a National Association and, currently, to the many 
new services provided for their members. He added 


that the N.R.C.A. exists to assist the members in help- 
ing each other. 

President Blair noted that the increase in number of 
wage-earner bankruptcies, particularly since World War 
II, is rapidly outstripping the increase in population. 
Since credit is extended to most wage earners on the 
basis of future earning power, rather than on the basis 
of current net worth, President Blair asserted that 
wage-earner bankruptcy proceedings should be adjudi- 
cated also on the basis of future earning power, and 
urged that the N.R.C.A. should do everything possible 
to bring about settlement of more employee bankrupt- 
cies under Chapter XIII proceedings. He quoted sta- 
tistics showing that creditors recover over 95 per cent 
of claims filed, in arrangements entered into under this 
chapter of bankruptcy law. 

In conclusion, President Blair outlined a four-point 
program designed to create more good credit customers, 
and to reduce substantially the losses suffered by credi 
tors when individuals choose, or are forced, to enter 
into bankruptcy: 

1. Increase credit education of the general public, 
starting with teen-agers. 

2. Increase the credit manager’s scope of activity, en 
courage more active participation in management. 

3. Seek methods to make credit reports more accu 
rate, and available more quickly. 

4. Revise bankruptcy laws to reduce losses historical 
ly suffered by creditors in employee bankruptcies. 


Boston Conference on Distribution 


“Dynamic Distribution in an Expanding Economy” is 
the theme of the 3lst Annual Boston Conference on Dis 
tribution to be held at the Statler-Hilton Hotel, Boston, 
Massachusetts, October 19-20, 1959. This international 
forum on problems of distribution is now under the com 
bined sponsorship of the Boston University College of 
Business Administration, Boston College, College of 
Business Administration, Harvard School of Business, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Northeastern 
University College of Business Administration, and the 
Retail Trade Board of the Boston Chamber of Com 
merce, along with 82 leading educational and business 
institutions. The report containing all speeches will be 
published shortly after the Conference. Order from 
Daniel Bloomfield, Soldiers Field, Boston 63, Massachu 
setts, at $5.50 per copy, postpaid, 


SHOWN ABOVE is Mrs. Lillian Lawrence, Gustke & Sons 
Furniture Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, receiving a 
bronze plaque for being the “credit manager of the year,” 
from William E. Matthews, Assistant Manager of the Credit 
Bureau. 
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Items of Interest 


Jum le NATIONS CAPITAL 


JOHN F. CLAGETT, Counsel, National Retail Credit Association; Washington, D.C. 


FTC Again Hits at Skip-Tracing and Collecting Prac- 
tices—In three complaints recently filed on the same day 
the Federal Trade Commission—traffic policeman for 
interstate trade and commerce—raised the stop sign on 
three firms engaged in selling printed forms, cards and 
envelopes to credit bureaus, collection agencies, finance 
companies and others for use in tracing, and making 
collection from, delinquent debtors. Complaints allege 
that debtors are deceived and misled by means used, 
which thus constituted unfair methods of competition 
in commerce forbidden by the FTC Act. In the three 
cases two schemes, plus embellishing details, were em- 
ployed, namely, the well-used device that a sum of 
money is held for the debtor; second, the equally well- 
worn scheme of making it appear that the information 
requested is for use of an agency or department of the 
government. 

In the case herein designated “second,” the respondent 
was charged with using forms that misrepresented that 
an agency of the government has investigated the debtor 
because of his indebtedness and will bring legal action 
unless payment is made. The format is described as fol- 
lows: A window envelope bearing the return address, 
“B. D. A.—Headquarters Building, Washington, D. C.” 
was meter-mailed from Washington, and contained an 
IBM type card with the non-existent title, “Office of 
Credit Investigations and Protection,” and a picture of 
an eagle and shield in connection therewith. On the re- 
verse side the recipient is informed in the following 
style: 

“You Are Under Investigation. Personal, family and 
commercial investigations have been completed. Court 
records and credit bureau files have been examined as 
well as bank and employment records. Before sending 
this valuable information to Special Agent in your area 
for immediate special action you are strongly urged to 
make payment in full to your creditor at once. If unable 
to appear send amount past due by mail to creditor’s 
office.” 

In the other cases substantially the same format of 
procedure of official sounding names, pictures, insignia, 
etc., is used, but the main play was on the offer of a sum 
of money to the debtor. The debtor is advised: “There is 
a sum of money on deposit for you not in excess of 
$1,000.00. Complete the reverse side of this form in full 
so as to expedite prompt mailing of your disbursement.” 


A New Law of Congress to Prohibit Misuse of Names 
to Indicate Federal Agency—The cases cited in the 
topic above are rather typical of a problem that has con- 
cerned the Federal Trade Commission for some years. 
As time passed complaints on the misuse of names, em- 
blems, insignia, etc., to indicate federal agency on the 
part of collection and detective agencies piled up. The 
Treasury Department and the Department of Justice 
and other agencies of the government began to take 
cognizance of the problem. As a result Senator William 
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Langer of North Dakota introduced a bill in the 84th 
Congress to prohibit, and provide a criminal penalty 
therefor, the misuse of names, emblems and insignia 
when used for the purpose of conveying “the false im- 
pression that such business is a department, agency, 
bureau, or instrumentality of the United States or in any 
manner represents the United States.” The first bill 
was favorably reported and passed by the Senate in 
July of 1956, but it failed of further action in the 84th 
Congress, and also in the 85th Congress. In the present 
Congress the same bill was introduced, passed by the 
Senate, and amended by the House in one important 
particular, to wit, the criminal penalty of not more than 
$10,000 fine or one year in prison, or both, was changed 
to read not more than $1,000 fine or one year imprison- 
ment, or both. 

The NRCA had endorsed the Langer bill in principle 
see (The Crepir Wortp, July 1959, page 27), but had 
suggested that the penalty be reduced exactly as the 
bill was finally accepted by both Houses of the 86th 
Congress. , 

Inasmuch as the Act is short, and directly involves, 
by name, collection agencies (along with private de- 
tective agencies), it seems appropriate to publish it in 
full, as follows: As of September 16, 1959, it had not 
been signed by the President. 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That chapter 33 of title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


“Sec. 712. Misuse of names by collecting agencies or private 
detective agencies to indicate Federal agency. 


“Whoever, being engaged in the business of collecting or 
aiding in the collection of private debts or obligations, or 
being engaged in furnishing private police, investigation, or 
other private detective services, uses as part of the firm 
name of such business, or employs in any communication, 
correspondence, notice, advertisement, or circular the words 
‘national,’ ‘Federal,’ or ‘United States,’ the initials ‘U. S.,’ or 
any emblem, insignia, or name, for the purpose of convey- 
ing and in a manner reasonably calculated to convey the 
false impression that such business is a department, agency, 
bureau, or instrumentality of the United States or in any 
manner represents the United States, shall be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than 1 year, or 
both.” 

“Sec. 2. The provisions of this section shall become effective 
60 days from the enactment thereof.” 

“Sec. 3. The analysis of chapter 33 of title 18 of the United 
States Code which immediately precedes section 701 of such 
title is amended by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“Sec. 712. Misuse of names by collecting agencies to indi- 
cate Federal agency.” 


The scope of the Act would appear to be quite broad 
in view of language used, particularly the following: 
“employs in any communication, correspondence, notice, 
advertisement, or circular the words,” etc., “or any 
emblem, insignia, or name .. .” (emphasis supplied). 





Junior Charge Accounts 


AFTER INQUIRIES and studies we concluded that 
an educational money management plan geared to and 
exclusively for teen-agers would be practical, so decided 
to call it “Fair Junior Charge Account,” and offer its 
facilities to those in the 15 through 19 age bracket. This 
in our opinion offers an excellent medium for the con- 
sumers and homemakers of tomorrow. 

Our President, Mr. J. P. Hansen, was enthusiastic 
about the possibilities and, of course, approved the rec- 
ommended plan wholeheartedly. 

This youthful group looms extremely large on the 
horizon, and in the case of the feminine teen-ager, her 
age is frequently only determinable by her ability to 
“hold up a strapless formal.” The older ones of this 
group, both boys and girls, are a pretty independent 
lot. They get jobs, they discharge their responsibilities 
well and they marry young. We are convinced that our 
plan will n:eet with success, and after the first 90 days, 
will exploit it in the newspapers and other outlets. 

It is our intention to also work closely with the per- 
sonnel in charge of the Distributive Education Program 


in Chicago high schools; we thus are most optimistic, 
and through our Personnel Training Department and 
Advertising Department promotional efforts will be 
expanded as soon as we feel it advisable. 

In initiating the program we sent a brochure to all 
our 30-day accounts, asking for parental or guardian 
approval. When received the Junior then comes to any 


of our four credit offices, and a detailed application is 
filled out and signed. 

We first initiated this on June 19, 1959, and have just 
completed our cycles enclosing the brochure with state- 
ments. To date, we have approved some 250 applications 
and feel this will increase as they get ready for back- 
to-school wardrobes. 

The purpose of weekly payments rather than monthly 
is predicated on the assumption or theory that if they 
or their parents come in to our store weekly instead 
of monthly, we will undoubtedly realize additional sales 
because of impulse buying. 

As recently stated by Mr. Wittkin, Vice President of 
Allied Stores, and I quote: “During the 1960's, 19 mil- 
lion teen-agers will create a market 60 per cent greater 
than it is today.” With such a market, we, as credit 
executives, must do everything in our power to garner 
for our respective firms our rightful share of this lucra- 
tive market, and also through such programs weld the 
future homemakers of America to our establishments. 
Our faith is not just word of mouth but actual and 
factual demonstration that we, in the credit phase of 
retailing, have unbounded confidence in the teen-age 
group, and that we are anxious and willing to give them 
opportunities that before World War II would have 
been considered asinine and ridiculous.—J. A. White, 
Credit Sales Manager, The Fair, Chicago, Illinois, Past 
President, National Retail Credit Association. 





THE FACTS about The FAIR'S new 


junior auc account 





FAIR JUNIOR CHaRGe ACCOUNT 





OPTION PLAN 
APPLICATION 
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CREDIT DEPARINET tl 


LEONARD BERRY 


IGHT NOW, at the beginning of the year’s most ac- 

tive buying season, the credit executive’s most im- 
portant job is credit sales promotion. Time and money 
spent on getting new credit customers will result in 
increased profitable credit sales as the buying wave 
reaches its pre-Christmas crest. 

Direct mail to qualified prospects is probably one of 
the most effective methods of inducing them to decide 
that shopping the credit way is pleasant, easy and time- 
and money-saving. That is, of course, when the credit 
story is presented in interesting and lively fashion; 
with the all-important you approach strongly high- 
lighted. 

Specialists in direct mail selling agree that success 
depends largely on beaming the appeals in the direc- 
tion where possibilities are most promising. So, the 
first consideration is the selection of names of people 
who logically should be your credit customers. 

This usually involves some research. An analysis of 
your active account list will reveal significant facts. 
From what general geographical area does most of your 
business now come? This can readily be discovered by 
plotting on a map the residence location of a representa- 
tive sampling of present customers. This will enable you 
to define the broad area in which the people live who 
are most likely to respond to your invitation. 

Research will also enable you to determine, along 
general lines, of course, the business or occupation of 
the majority of your present customers. Thus, you have 
another basis for pin-pointed selection of prospects. A 
study of merchandising operations will reveal the price 
lines and kinds of merchandise preferred, plus other 
significant facts. 

It is possible, by this kind of research, to create a 
composite picture of the average customer of your store 
which will fit probably over half your clientele. With 
this composite picture, you simply ask yourself, “Where 
do I find the most people who resemble the composite?” 

In many instances, selected prospect lists can be ob- 
tained from professional list brokers. They know where 
and how to secure lists for best results. They know 
where lists can be bought or rented. They have learned 
from years of experience, direct mail techniques which 
will save you from costly trial-and-error experiments. 

Your research will help you to tell the list broker 
exactly what you want and thus make his job of finding 
the right lists for you that much simpler. 

Direct mail costs money. It is only good sense and 
sound management to spend that money intelligently 
instead of scattering it wildly over areas where success 
is highly improbable. Perhaps the reason so many credit 
sales campaigns start out enthusiastically and then fizzle 
out discouragingly, is the random way in which direct 
mail is sent. Unless results can be shown, management 
understandably frowns on the expense. 

When it comes to sending letters to these prospects, 
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remember that names are people. Be sure to take care 
with correct spelling of the name, full and accurate ad- 
dress, neat typing and well-worded letters. Make sure 
that your credit sales promotion appeals are slanted to 
the specific customer’s needs or wants. Decide in what 
way the customer would be benefited; made happier; 
afforded greater satisfactions, etc. by accepting your 
invitation. Key words to success in direct mail—Ap- 
propriateness, Accuracy, Appeal. 


This Month's Illustrations 


> 


All our letter illustrations this month come from 
Johnson City, Tennessee, the city honored by having 
this issue of The Crepir Wortp dedicated to it. 


Illustration No. 1. Here we have a series of printed 
collection notices from Sterchi Bros. Stores, outstanding 
chain of excellently managed and successful furniture 
stores. All these are of the familiar and convenient 
“envelope” style. The wording is gentle and friendly, as 
it should be in these early stages of collections. Be kind 
and mild until the debtor gives you reason to doubt his 
sincerity and integrity. 


Illustration No. 2. This letter from King’s, widely- 
known department store in Johnson City, deals with a 
slow account in commendable fashion. Gone are the 
days when a “good but slow” customer could take sev- 
eral months to pay a monthly charge account with no 
additional cost and only mild reproof. Nowadays, the 
principle is clear. No service charge for the usual grace 
period of 30 to 60 days, but definitely a service charge 
when longer time is taken by the customer. At last, re- 
tail credit terms are beginning to mean something. They 
have been hazy for far too long. 


Illustration No. 3. Here we show part of an attractive 
folder used by another fine Johnson City store, Dosser’s. 
Three ways to pay at Dosser’s are described. We are 
always glad to show Option Terms charts because so 
many of our members are interested. What the customer 
is supposed to pay must be spelled out. While she has 
an “option,” to be sure, that does not mean that payment 
can be made in any old fashion. Customers often need 
guidance. As credit executives too, we have a responsi- 
bility for maintaining proper respect for terms and 
development of sound pay habits. 


Illustration No. 4. Also from King’s Department Store 
a couple of printed collection notices. Note especially 
the first. Over-limit revolving credit or budget accounts 
must be handled quickly and firmly. It is easier to put 
out a tiny fire than to combat one furiously blazing. 
That applies to collections too. Don’t let over-limit or 
past due accounts get out of hand. 





CHOOSE YOUR OWN TERMS—THREE CONVENIENT PLANS 
© 
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2 “Chairmen” 


(Beginning on Page 14.) a 





_ en 





Does your store have a credit policy? If you do is this 
policy known to your office and store personnel? 


These and many, many more problems were discussed 
in a quiet way, participated in by all who attended 
these group meetings. 

On Thursday afternoon in addition to our general dis- 
cussion of topics taken up for discussion we had a bu- 
reau speaker, E. A. Uffman, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
who gave us an interesting talk on various phases of the 
functions of the credit bureau. 

We did get a great deal of good from having attended 
these group meetings which could be taken back home 
and put to good use in our business of handling credits 
for our company. If you attended the conference and 
you failed to attend these group meetings, which were 
held for the various groups, you missed a valuable part 
of it all. More effort should be made by us all, both at 
our state and national conferences to encourage larger 
attendance and time devoted to this, the best part of the 
program 


Home Service 


eo L. B. SKINNER, Chairman 
Wm. H. Roberts & Sons 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


THE DALLAS Conference was the first for the Home 
Services group. This group was comprised of repre- 
sentatives from dairies, bakeries, drugstores, groceries, 
dry cleaners and dyers, and fuel businesses. Despite the 
seeming variation in types of business this group has 
the common bond of delivering directly to the door 
on a credit basis, products or services. Generally they 
are in competition with cash and carry methods of 
operation 

The discussion in Dallas spotlighted ways and means 
of increasing sales. Most of this group conducts busi- 
ness through the medium of route salesman and much 
discussion was directed toward the training of route 
personnel, particularly in opening accounts. 

It was surprising that despite the several types of 
business represented there were many mutual prob- 
lems and at the conclusion of the sessions all heartily 
approved of the new group. From the enthusiasm dis- 
played in Dallas the success and future of this new 
group seems assured. 


Department, Apparel 
and Shoe Stores 


H. M. MARTIN, Chairman 
The Addis Company 
Syracuse, New York 


A CONFERENCE is the “melting pot” of the meeting 
of the minds, but there never is sufficient time to cover 
many important questions asked by the delegates. It 
is apparent, those who attend come to learn. 

Everyone was interested in promotion of new ac- 
counts, inactive accounts and accounts known as “Deb,” 
young people, or student accounts. All sensed the im- 
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portance of increasing credit sales. Various suggestions 
were made as to how it can be done. 

Many were interested to know the rate of service 
charge on revolving credit accounts, how it is figured, 
how it is handled through the audit department. It was 
brought to the minds of those who do not charge a 
service charge on past-due 30-day accounts, that they 
are “missing the boat.” 

There was discussion on advantages and disadvan- 
tages of single purpose account. It is up to you to deter- 
mine what is most appropriate in your store. 

Many wanted to know what other stores are doing 
in reference to collection letters, whether it is a good 
practice to send collection stickers attached to monthly 
statements, how frequent collection letters should be 
mailed, how long the account should remain “on the 
books” before being charged to Profit and Loss, and 
the procedure of handling the account after it is charged 
to Profit and Loss. We agreed collection procedures are 
important and must be handled diplomatically. Collect 
an account and lose a customer is not the ideal setup. 
We credit sales managers must do everything possible 
to maintain volume, so our collection percentages and 
losses will not be our primary concern. 

Management can be sold, and the credit sales man- 
ager should be enthusiastic enough to sell management 
on letting him or her attend conferences to keep abreast 
of our everchanging times. One idea to promote addi- 
tional sales will be well worth the expense of attending 
a conference. You cannot expect those who devote 
their time and talent at conferences to “give” their 
information through correspondence and publications 
to those who are half interested, but not sufficiently in- 
terested to attend a conference. The only way to know 
the value of a conference is to attend one. 


Newspapers and 
Broadcasting 


A. W. BLIESZNER, Chairman 
The Pittsburgh Press 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


JUST AS everything in Texas is really BIG—so also 
were the meetings of the newspapers and broadcasting 
groups a BIG success. 

Most of our time was spent in round-table discussions. 
In addition to following a formal program of questions 
pertaining to newspaper, broadcasting and other adver- 
tising media credit work, each member in turn was 
asked to present his or her particular problem or ques- 
tion for discussion. Instead of the questions being an- 
swered by a panel, each one present gave his opinion or 
views on the subject discussed. In this way everyone 
benefited by the total experience of the combined group. 

The sessions were well attended and everybody made 
a valuable contribution to the success of our meetings. 
I am sure we all profited by the wealth of ideas ex- 
changed. The only criticism was that the time allotted 
for the meetings seemed to be too short. I am sure that, 
even today, members are still corresponding with each 
other and exchanging ideas as a consequence of these 
sessions. 


(To be continued next month.) 
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In decision-making... 

















do facts alone 


















































You, as a forward-thinking businessman, must look beyond 
the facts. As a credit and financial officer playing a key role 
in company policies, you must understand all phases of the 
firm's activities—from production and distribution to risk-taking 
and long-range planning. But even beyond this, you must be 
able to discern new problems before they emerge to the 
critical stage. 
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BUSINESS HORIZONS is a forum for enlightened thinking 
about tomorrow's problems. By stimulating your forward-thinking, 
the articles in BUSINESS HORIZONS assist executive decision- 
making in a complex and dynamic economy of rapid social 
and technological development. 




















An Editorial Board of twelve university faculty members and 
an Advisory Board of six well-known business executives seek 
to identify and define emerging problems on the business 
horizon. The best minds available are singled out to analyze 
these problems and to report their findings. You can't afford 
to overlook BUSINESS HORIZONS and the contribution it can 


make to your executive reading program. 
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Let us send you an examination copy of BUSINESS HORIZONS 
with our compliments. Complete the coupon below and mail 
it now. 
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Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. sample copy of 
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Please Mention THE CREDIT WORLD When Writing to Advertisers 





The Economy Is Healthy 


WILLIAM H. BLAKE 


Executive Vice President 
National Retail Credit Association 


ONSUMER CREDIT continues 

to be a strong factor in today’s 
economy. Both business and con- 
sumer confidence remain strong in 
spite of labor difficulties. 

The steel strike, now several 
weeks old, is reported to have 
caused little more than a ripple in 
the national economy outside of the 
immediate steel areas at this time. 

Consumers in July added another 
$500 million in outstandings, after 
allowance for seasonal factors. Total 
instalment credit outstandings now 
amount to $36.5 billion. 

Noninstalment credit rose $147 
million to an estimated $10.8 billion. 
Total short- and intermediate-term 
consumer credit is estimated at 
$47.3 billion. 

Instalment credit extensions, sea- 
sonally adjusted, reached a new high 
of $4,102 million in July, about $100 
million above the second quarter 
average. Repayments reflected the 
same upward trend reaching $3,602 
million, about $50 million above the 
second quarter average. 


and 


The Consumer Is Optimistic! 


The Survey Research Center of 
the University of Michigan reported 
their Index of Consumer Attitudes 
stood at 110 in June, a ten point rise 
over October 1958. The 
low was 91 in 


recession 
January-February 
1958. The major source of new con- 
fidence, the Center stated, was due 
to a substantial improvement in con 
sumer income. Nearly 40 per cent 
of the families surveyed reported 
that they were making more money 
now than a year ago. 

The Gross National Product was 
at an annual rate of $484.5 billion in 
the second quarter 1959. Economists 
predict GNP to hit the $500 billion 
mark by year end. 

Personal Income in August was at 
a seasonally adjusted rate of $381.4 
billion. Personal Consumption Ex- 
billion in July. 

The money market has tightened 
as the result of the increase in the 
prime interest rate from 4% per 
cent to five per cent to top credit 
borrowers. This was followed closely 


with an increase in discount rates at 
eight Federal Reserve Banks. The 
increase from 34% per cent to four 
per cent was approved by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. The last time 
the discount rate touched four per 
cent was in 1932; the record was 
seven per cent during 1920-21. The 
increase undoubtedly reflected the 
FRB’s concern over inflationary 
pressures in the economy. Retail 
concerns which carry a large in- 
ventory in the pre-Christmas months 
may soon feel the effect of the in- 
crease. 

The Department of Labor reported 
that there were about 3,400,000 peo- 
ple unemployed in mid-August, a 
drop of 300,000 from July. Total em- 
ployment declined to 67.2 million, 
off 350,000 from the previous month. 
Agricultural employment declined 
seasonally by 500,000 to 6.4 million 
in August. 

FRB reports the seasonally adjust- 
ed department store sales advanced 
to a record level in July. The index 
is estimated at 149 per cent of the 


Short- and Intermediate-Term Consumer Credit Outstanding 


(Estimates, in millions of dollars) 





Instalment credit, total 


Automobile paper 

Other consumer goods paper 
Repair and modernization loans 
Personal loans 


Noninstalment credit, total 
Single-payment loans 
Charge accounts 


Service credit 


Total consumer credit 





Type of credit 


Change during: 


July 


July 31, 1959 


Unadj. Year ended 
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Consumer Credit Rises 


1947-49 average, a three per cent in- 
crease from the 144 level of June, 
and one per cent above the previous 
high of 147 recorded in August, 1958. 

Instalment accounts outstanding at 
department stores declined one per 
cent during July, when some de- 
crease is usual, but remained eight 
per cent above a year ago. Instal- 
ment collections were 15 per cent of 
first-of-month balances. Charge ac- 
count receivables declined seven per 
cent during the month but were 47 
per cent of balances outstanding at 
the beginning of the month. 


Consumer Instalment Credit, by Holder and Type of Credit 
(Estimated amounts outstanding, in millions of dollars) 


Uptrend in major indicators 
undiminished through second quarter 


per cent, (957 +100 


persona 
d income 
retail soles 


industrial 
production 











Uptrend in Major Indicators 
Undimished Throughout Second Quarter 


The Instalment Credit Commission 
of the American Bankers Associa 
tion reported in their September 
Bulletin that “only fourteen out of 
each one thousand instalment bor 
rowers are not paying their obliga 
tions on time. Delinquency percent 
ages on instalment credit have been 
decreasing consistently since March, 
1959.” 

The ABA Bulletin went on to say 
that “This again emphasizes the 
excellent control consumers have 
over their instalment obligations 
and reflects the soundness of this 





Type of Credit and 
Institution 


Increase or Decrease 
During 





RETAIL BUYING PATTERNS 
Relative changes trom first quarter of 1956 te second quarter of 195% in 


tere! rere! soles end selected components seesenelly ediusted 











* Second-querier 1959 figures besed on dete fer April ond Mey 


Sevrce Un ied Stores Deporiment of Commerce 











Retail Buying Pattern 


type of consumer credit extension.” 

As the nation enters the fourth 
and final quarter of 1959, business 
can look forward to continued pros 
perity. The economy is healthy and 
growing. Consumers are optimistic, 
their personal incomes are high, and 
they are buying in the market place 
With the eventual settlement of the 
steel strike, the reduction of inven 
tories, the introduction of new model 
automobiles, and the Christmas sea 
son just ahead, it appears that 1959 
could well be America’s second most 
prosperous yeal KKK 


Consumer Instalment Credit Extended and Repaid, 
and Changes in Credit Outstanding 
(In millions of dollars) 





Other 
Auto- Consumer, Repair and | Per- 


July July | Year Ended 
1959 1958 July 31, 1959 


Total 36,449 639 
Commercial banks 14 
Sales finance companies 9,592 
Credit unions’ 2,935 
Consumer finance 

companies' 

Other financial institutions 
Retail outlets 


2 


Automobile paper 
Commercial banks 
Sales finance companies 
Other financial institutions 
Automobile dealers 


Other consumer goods paper 
Commercial banks 
Sales finance companies 
Other financial institutions 
Department stores 
Furniture stores 
Household appliance stores 
Other retail outlets 


Repair and modernization 
loans* 
Commercial banks 
Sales finance companies 
Other financial institutions 


Personal loans 


Commercial banks 3,007 
Sales finance companies 809 
Other financial institutions 5,388 








mobile) Goods Moderniza- | sonal 
Total Paper Paper tion Loans Loans 


Without seasonal 
adjustment 
Credit extended 
1959—July 
June 
1958—July 
Credit repaid 
1959—July 
June 
1958—July 
Seasonally 
adjusted* 
Credit extended 
1959—July . 
June 3,98: 121 
1958—July 3,32 965 
Credit repaid 
1959—July 3,607 1 009 
June 3,53 2 1,000 
1958—July 3,365 1,275 948 
Changes in outstanding credi 
adjusted." 
1959-—July 500 
June 52 
Monthly Average 
1959—2nd quarter 
ist quarter 
1958—4th quarter 
3rd quarter 
2nd quarter 








1. Estimates of loans at credit unions and consumer finance com- 
panies by type of credit are included with figures for other financial 
institutions 

2. Figures by type of retail outlet are shown below under the 
relevant types of credit 

3. Includes mail-order houses 

4. The face amount of outstanding FHA Title I loans at the end of 
July is reported by the Federal Housing Authority to be $1,695 
million, of which an estimated $1,434 million is for consumer pur- 
poses and is included in the above 








1. Seasonally adjusted changes in outstandings derived by sub- 
tracting credit repaid from credit extended 


NOTE: Estimates of instalment credit extended and repaid are 
based on information from accounting records of retail outlets and 
financial institutions and include finance, insurance, and other 
charges covered by the instalment contract. Renewals and refinanc- 
ing of loans, repurchases or resales of instalment paper, and certain 
other transactions may increase the amount of both credit extended 
and credit repaid without adding to the amount of credit out- 
standing 


* Includes adjustment for dfferences in trading days 





Have you mailed your Enrollment Card for you 


association’s Group Life Insurance Plan? 


*HOTM*YORYY NNY 


Your NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATIO} 
has adopted its Group Insurance Plan as a 
added service to you. It provides an exceller 
opportunity for you to secure valuable add 
tional life insurance protection at a very lo 
cost. Also, if your enrollment card is receive 
before the effective date of the plan, you cc 
obtain the coverage without the necessity « 


submitting evidence of insurability. 


Don’t put off until tomorrow what you can do 
today. Return your completed enrollment card 
and your check NOW. 


(If you can’t locate your card, ask us for another.) 











NATIONAL RETAIL 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 Jackson Avenue 
St. Lovis 30, Missouri 














